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Many of the largest coal_, 
operators of thecountryare  [g:;é:4on! 
saving trouble and dollars : 
by using mine cars equipped 
with Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings. Timkens 
in your mining equipment 
mean the more economical 
production of coal. 
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for you 
\ Everywhere; 
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Equalize Your Daily Production by Storing 
with the BEAUMONT CABLE DRAG SCRAPER 
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The Beaumont Cable Drag Scraper 
system is simplicity itself. No com- 
plicated machinery—few moving 
Darts. 


N efficient ground storage system will make 
you independent of daily car supply; absence 

ines of cars, even for several days, will not neces- 
(fiste ie sae sitate your halting production. Your operation 
COKE SCREENING PLANTS will be steady—efficiency of men and machinery 
increased—overhead per ton lowered. 


‘Oo 
CONCRETE COKE BUNKERS 
4 Yo 


SUSPENDED Steel Coal BUNKERS 
ASH HOPPERS and GATES 
CRUSHERS and FEEDERS 


These and other advantages are enjoyed by 
mines equipped with the Beaumont Cable Drag 
Scraper system for coal storage. This system 
is economical in first cost, maintenance, and 
operation; labor costs average less than one 
cent per ton handled. 


Capacities are high—up to 600 tons per hour. 


For full information, write for Catalog 45, or 
tell us to send an engineer to explain. Use the 
coupon. 
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[] Catalog 45 [) Engineer for interview : 








313 Arch Street Philadelphia 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, 760 Monadnock Block Cleveland, 504 Bulkley Bldg. 
: Boston, 261 Franklin St. Greenville, S.C., Masonic Temple Bldg. 
Address : New York, 30 Church St. Minneapolis, 501 South 6th St. 








Pittsburgh, 1510 Oliver Bldg. Denver, 538 U. S. National Bank Blde. 
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By Order of the Commission 

HERE was-a time in this country when private 

initiative, enterprise and _ resourcefulness - were 
sufficient to meet an emergency. If a man’s wagon 
became bogged, friendly neighbors gathered and pulled 
it out. If a family was in distress, townspeople flocked 
to the rescue. It was not considered either necessary 
or good form to lay the matter before the magistrate 
first and obtain an order from him before administer- 
ing to the needs of those in distress. No good citizen 
thus evaded responsibility. 

A few weeks ago a gas company in a New England 
town was short of coal. A vessel bringing a fresh sup- 
ply arrived at the port and was ready to discharge its 
cargo and relieve the emergency. But there were 
twenty-three other ships in the harbor which had 
arrived prior to this vessel’s coming. There was a rule, 
just a man-made rule, to provide fair play and expedite 
business, a rule of the railroad controlling the pier at 
which these boats must dock to discharge their cargoes, 
which prescribed that each vessel must take its turn. 

Before that ship could have reached the dock and been 
unloaded, the gas company would have been out of 
coal. Such a thing was obviously against the public 
interest, but do you suppose those in charge did the 
perfectly obvious neighborly thing and hurried that 
boat into the dock, unmindful of turn, and hastened the 
coal to the anxious gas company? 

Not at all. Those good old days must be gone. A 
railroad company operated the dock and stood between 
the boat and the consumer. Railroads no longer have 
initiative, or if they have any they do not seem dis- 
posed or privileged to use it. At any rate the matter 
was taken from far-off Connecticut to Washington and 
soon there issued from the office of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at the capitol city Service Order No. 
39, which orders and directs the railroad to do the 
obvious thing. This is government regulation with a 
vengeance. 


Branding All for the Sins of a Few 
HE popularity of the “coal barons” has had recent 
certification in the attacks of Hearst’s New York 
American. That paper has been carrying a series of 
stories and editorials assailing the hard-coal operators 
for shipping “fireproof coal.” There is a definite back- 
ground of fact behind these stories, for refuse and 
uncleaned coal—material almost unburnable—has been 
loaded out of the region this winter. Anything would 
sell if it were called hard coal, and advantage has been 
taken of that situation by certain unscrupulous people. 
The facts, however, have been grossly distorted. Noth- 
ing else was to have been expected from the American, 
which delights in and is devoted to sensationalism. 
No matter, it seems, from what angle it is desired 
to attack the coal men, some facts can be found to sup- 


port the desire. It will be remembered that during the 
war another New York paper, employing the pen of 
Sophie Irene Loeb, assailed the coal barons for not 
shipping this self-same culm to New York. 

Back of the attack of the American is the fact that a 
few are guilty of shipping unmerchantable coal—the 
Federal Fuel Distributor names six, it is alleged. The 
names are little known in the trade—certainly not reg- 
ular producers or shippers. But what they have done 
in giving the whole hard-coal industry a bad name will 
star their names in history. No one should get the idea 
that culm-bank and washery coal is necessarily dirty 
coal, for it is not. Out of total daily shipments of 
around 6,000 cars of all coal from the anthracite region, 
not to exceed thirty cars per day is this “unmerchant- 
able coal”—which is less than 1 per cent of the house- 
hold sizes. For this the whole industry is damned. 

There is one satisfactory answer to such.a situation 
and that, of course, is suitably to punish those who are 
guilty. The Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
cided that it will keep hands off and has notified the 
Fuel Distributor that it cannot accede to his request 
to withhold cars from the offenders, who it appears 
have been known in Washington for some time. The 
sufferers and complainants are householders in far-off 
cities, yet they are supposed to bring civil or criminal 
action to obtain redress. Instead they find solace in the 
vituperation of the New York American. The General 
Policies Committee of the Anthracite Operators teils 
their side of the story in a page advertisement in the 
American, which story the paper seeks to tear down in 
a half-page editorial in the same issue. 

It may occur to some that the real cause of the 
trouble, the real reason why it has been possible for 
some to market “fireproof coal,” is the long strike of 
last summer, when some 40,000,000 tons of production 
was permanently lost. 





Technical Education 
O one is a worse salesman than the average col- 
lege professor. Poorly indeed have the deans of 

colleges sold the scholastic idea. Apologists they are 

one and all of them. In general the maker of the 
poorest product is immeasurably the best salesman. 

The eye of the professor is on the mind of the man 

himself, not on the public reaction to his services. He 

is more interested in the work of creation than in the 
art of distribution. 

Every now and then college professors have traveled 
the country round with the cry “What is wrong with 
our work? You are a practical man, versed in big 
affairs. Tell us what is wrong with us?” Thus ap- 
proached the superiority complex masters the magnate 
thus addressed and he accordingly swells up and de- 
livers himself as follows: “Your college men are not 
versed in the management of men; they do not under- 
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stand accounts and organization. They view matters 
from a scientific, not a practical, point of view.” And 
the college dean accepts that as a good answer. 

But why? The qualities of management and dis- 
crimination are largely innate. Their students have it 
or they have it not. If they have it not, if they ever 
get it it will be by experience, not by education. In 
that matter they are like other men. The remarkable 
fact about college training is that men who have it 
succeed more generally than men not having it. Hardly 
a man around the mines who has a college education 
fails to make some sort of mark in the world. His 
average certainly is higher than that attained by other 
men. You will see him dominated at times—not always 
or unduly often—by men of exceptional genius who 
lack college education, but even then he nevertheless is 
essential to the organization to which he belongs. He 
fills a gap that the man of exceptional talent but no 
scholastic training could not fill. 

Treat it as we will we cannot make tool steel out of 
material without the proper constituents or with earthy 
minerals that are of a harmful character, but who, know- 
ing this, will condemn the treatment of steel? 

It is remarkable how often we find men of education 
succeeding solely because of their knowledge. They are 
not born leaders of men; they are not of the right 
social quality. All they have is the gift of the schools 
and yet they are recognized, for what they know makes 
them sought by others. 

Today the human element is getting less important. 
Brute strength is giving way to science. Our mines 
are filled with machinery that is handled best by men 
knowing thermal units, volts, amperes, tensile strengths 
and chemical qualities better than they do brute 
strength and the characteristics of the superman. Fur- 
thermore, it has been found that on the whole the 
college man has been a safer industrialist than that 
numerous class of practical men who have dominated 
for a time solely by a disregard of human rights and 
aspirations. 

Again and again we hear that readers do not think 
and thinkers do not read—a most pernicious doctrine. 
Carried to its true conclusion it would prove beyond 
peradventure that the peasants of Russia who have not 
even the rudiments of education are superior to the 
people of the United States, who as a whole are the 
most persistent readers of any time or country. 





Fayol’s Dome Theory 


N ANDREW B. CRICHTON’S paper on “Mine- 

Drainage Stream Pollution,” before the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, he 
says that “in one area, where about half the coal had 
been removed and where the average depth was about 
500 ft. and the rainfall 3,300 gallons per acre per day, 
it was found that 27 per cent of this water percolated 
into the mine and was pumped out.” Clearly the meas- 
ures above the mine were broken to the surface. We 
must therefore presume, if we believe in Fayol’s dome 
theory, that the measures failed to choke themselves in 
a height of 500 ft. or, rejecting the theory, we must 
assume that the rocks were cracked by subsidence and 
came down into the mine with their relative position 
unchanged. Further, we must assume that as the sur- 
face rocks in subsidence are compressed what cracks 
are formed over the subsided area near the surface, if 
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indeed there be any, must be closed and consequently 
most of the water must first enter through the cracks 
in surface rocks over the unmined coal rather than jn 
those over the subsided area. 

In Howard N. Eavenson’s paper on “Mining an Upper 
Bituminous Seam After-a Lower One Has Been Rx. 
tracted,” delivered before the same body, he holds that 
it is possible to mine a seam in some cases 19 ft. above 
one that has been extracted. What, then, becomes of 
Fayol’s dome theory? It would certainly appear that 
there must be crevicing above the dome in the cage of 
the mine mentioned as being situated about 500 ft. below 
the surface and that the dome cannot be 19 ft. high j 
the instance cited by Mr. Eavenson. ‘ 

Wha: is left of the Fayol theory may safely he 
granted to its advocates. There is a tumbling of rock 
for a certain distance above the coal, but with this the 
subsidence and cracking has to do only as a causative 
action. Both would occur and but little modified in 
character or extent if the tumbling did not take place, 
The adjustment depends mainly on subsidence, and the 
bending that takes place as the result of that subsidence 
is the cause of most of the tumbling of the rock which 
Fayol noted and which every engineer or laboring man 
who ever stepped inside a mine could not fail to observe. 

It should be added that some of the tumbled rock falls 
only because it is really a drawslate and does not act 
monolithically with the main roof above. That freedom 
of action is the determinant quality of a drawslate. It 
is not monolithic with the roof. It “draws” away from 
it; therefore it is a drawslate. We frequently do not 
realize, however, that the depth of the rock thus drawn 
away may be greater than we expect. 

But what, indeed, does it profit us to argue? 
Evidence enough has been obtained in England and per- 
haps in other countries that fracture and, less often, 
caving occurs over the pillar. All over the European 
coal fields we learn definite facts about subsidence. So 
Fayol’s theory has been disproved times without num- 
ber. Why should we still be bound by the fairy tales in 
the mining books of our youth? Surely we know that 
in our wooded, leaf-strewn and bramble-covered areas 
and from the surface of our plowed fields and glacial 
drift we are not likely to see evidences of cracks in the 
rocks below. It is only when houses and streams are 
met that the secret is revealed, and not often then, 
for our houses are not on the rock as a rule and the 
tilting is gradual, and when it takes place and notice 
is taken of. it, no one has laid out the pillar line on 
the surface to serve as evidence that Fayol’s theory has 
failed again to explain what happens when land is 
undermined. 

Such cracks, moreover, are often so small as to escape 
observation even when they may appear on the top of 
the ground. It is interesting to note that General 
O’Toole declared that streams were robbed of their 
water by mining even before extraction had reached 
that part of the coal bed that lay immediately under 
them, thus evidencing that even with room-and-pillar 
workings the tearing action extends beyond the line of 
operation. 

We must learn to look under the surface of things. 
We have been prone to judge of a rope by the fractures 
which can be seen in an exterior inspection and now we 
learn that in the heart of the rope occur breakages and 
cracks not visible to the inspector but equally expres- 
sive of rope failure. To deny all that we do not see is 
fatuous in the extreme. ; ; 
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In Half Century Depth of Coal at Wilkes-Barre More 
‘Than Doubles and Thickness Falls 30 per Cent 


Mines Leaving Pillars to Support “Buried Valley” Forced to Work 
Deep Beds—In 45 Years Coal Output per Employee Has Fallen 
38 per Cent, Fine Sizes Being Considered Whether Sold or Stored 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD* 
Kingston, Pa. 


mining of anthracite famous compelled producers 

last year to open thinner beds or suffer material 
decreases in output. In Coal Age of Feb. 22 it was re- 
counted how in the Lackawanna district there had been 
a decrease in average thickness from 6.83 ft. in 1872 to 
4.88 ft. in 1922 and an increase in average depth from 
229 ft. to 268 ft. This paper covers the area adjoining 
on the south—the Wilkes-Barre district. In the period 
between 1872 and 1922 the average thickness there de- 
clined from 8.76 ft. to 5.90 ft. and the average depth of 
working increased from 170 ft: to 399 ft. 

The Wilkes-Barre district includes that part of the 
Northern anthracite coal field southwest of the Lacka- 
wanna-Luzerne County line. The beds of coal lie at 
greater depths in this district than they do in the Lacka- 
wanna district. (See Fig. 13.) At the southern edge 
of the anthracite field the beds pitch steeply and with 
many rolls and some faults. In the northern end the 
beds are flatter and only along the outcrop are they 
steeply pitching. The coal beds in this district are 
thicker than in the Lackawanna district and there are 
more of them. From the top down the beds are: Abbott, 
Kidney, Hillman, Stanton, Five Foot, Cooper and Ben- 
nett (Baltimore), Skidmore, Top Red Ash, Middle Red 
Ash, and Bottom Red Ash. 

One of the noteworthy features of this district is 
the “buried valley.” An old river bed filled with glacial 
drift as much as 200 ft. thick in places, this buried 
valley is heavily laden with water and quicksand. It is 
extremely dangerous to mine under this cover unless 
there is heavy rock intervening. Very little second 
mining has been done in this area, although some of 


Pisin on of the thick coal that made the early 





FootnoTte—This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. Ash- 
mead describing mining conditions in seven sections of the anthra- 
cite region. The first of the series, covering the Lackawanna 
district, appeared in Coal Age of Feb, 22, 1923. The third of the 
=—_ describing the district will appear in an early issue.— 

DITOR. 


*Assistant editor, Coal Age. 


the mines are being forced to do it in order to maintain 
their output. 

The beds mined in the Wilkes-Barre district in 1872 
averaged 8.8 ft. in thickness (Fig. 15). In the fifty 
years that have intervened there has been a steady 
decrease in the average thickness of coal mined and by 
1922 the weighted average thickness had declined to 
less than 6 ft. Exhaustion of the thicker measures and 
increased workings in thin coal accounts for this change. 
(See Fig. 16.) In 1872 about 82.5 per cent of the beds 
being mined were thicker than 5 ft. and 65 per cent of 








TABLE XI—AVERAGE DEPTH AND THICKNESS OF COAL MINED 
IN THE WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT, IN FEET 


Average Average Average Average 
Depth of Thickness Depth of Thickness 
Years Workings of Beds Years Workings of Beds 
1872 170 8.76 1902 377 6.62 
1877 250 8.59 1907 374 6.30 
1882 296 8.75 1912 382 6.06 
1887 330 7.64 1917 380 6.03 
1892 350 7.66 1922 399 5.90 
1897 341 6.80 





= 





the beds were thicker than the average for the year 
1922. In 1922 57 per cent of the beds were thicker 
than 5 ft., against 82.5 per cent in 1872. Prior to 1882 
no coal less than 3 ft. thick was mined, but by 1922 prac- 
tically 10 per cent of the beds mined were less than 3 
ft. in thickness and some were reported at less than 
2% 

The Red Ash bed is one of the most important in this 
district. In most parts of the field it is divided into 
two and in some places into three splits. It is the 
lowest workable bed in the district and it also is one 
of the thickest. Most of the first mining has been com- 
pleted in the Red Ash bed and in places second mining 
is now going on. The next bed of major importance is 
the Baltimore, which is divided quite generally into two 
main splits known as the Cooper and the Bennett. In 
the lower regions of the anthracite field the Baltimore 
bed is known as the Mammoth. First mining has been 
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CROSS-SECTION NORTHERN COAL Fiecp. 
IN THE VICINITY OF WILKES-BARRE. 
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FIG. 13—SECTION OF THE NORTHERN ANTHRACITE FIELD IN THE VICINITY OF WILKES-BARRE 


This is a typical section and shows the general flatness of the beds. It also shows that the beds are steeply pitch- 
ing near the outcrop, particularly on the southern side of the field. The beds here are of greater 


depth than in the Lackawanna district 
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FIG. 14—NUMBER OF COLLIERIES IN Stanton, Abbott 

THE WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT ‘ 
The diagram shows the number of plants and Five Foot, 
scattered 


from which statistics on depth and thick- gre 
ness of coal mined were available and the 
number from which data was obtained with throughout the 
epapers 3° men employed, as compared with vertical section 
of the measures, 

so although the lowest bed is being mined to exhaustion, 
the mining of the thinner beds, which lie below the 
Cooper and the Bennett, pushes the average depth of 
workings down. Since there will be increased outputs 
from the thinner beds it appears that the average depth 
of workings will remain about what it is now. 

Fig. 17 shows the change in the depth of workings 
in the Wilkes-Barre district. From 1872 to 1892 the depth 


increased rapidly, then, as the Red Ash and the Balti- . 


more beds were developed to a maximum the average 
depth increased slowly, gaining only about 35 ft. in the 
period from 1892 to 1912, an average rate of 1.7 ft. per 
year. From 1912 to 1922 the change in the depth had 
decreased to a rate of 0.8 ft. per year. Some time in 
the not distant future, when the lowest measures be- 
come completely second mined, it may be expected that 
the curve will turn over and the average depth decrease. 

In studying Fig. 18, which shows the percentage of 
beds being worked at 100 ft. intervals, it will be noted 
that since 1892 there has been no increase in the maxi- 
mum depth, 1,400 ft., at which the beds are being 
worked. The percentage of beds within 100 ft. of the 
surface has been constant as has the percentage of beds 
between the 300 and 400 ft. 

The increase in the average depth of all beds being 
worked is due to 
less. workings 
between the 100- 
and 300-ft. inter- 
vals. From 1892 
to 1922 the per- 
centage of beds 
in the 200- to 
300-ft. level de- 
a Say Be creased from 28 
to 19, while in 
iE? the 6 the same period 
ae the percentage 
Taras of beds in the 
100- to 200-ft. in- 
4 i terval decreased 
igi2 1677 1882 1887 1892 1897 1902 1907 1912 1997 1922 from 27 to 20. 
At the same time 
the percentage 
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FIG. 15—AVERAGE THICKNESS OF 
COAL MINED AT FIVE YEAR 
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TABLE XII—NUMBER OF COLLIERIES IN THE 
WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT 


Total as Reported 








; by the Department Having Having Hav; 
Year ‘of Mines Depth Data Thickness Data Tonnaa. 
1872 59 32 32 nee Data 
1877 56 57 37 19 
1882 68 41 41 37 
1887 57 50 50 50 
1892 74 50 50 56 
1897 71 52 52 51 
1902 60 46 46 4 
1907 50 4 4 “ 
1912 46 39 39 bs 
1917 47 40 40 a 
1922 47 39 39 } 

a — SSE 


A rather interesting story is told by the sets of Curves 
in Fig. 19, showing the average thickness of the beds 
at each 100-ft. interval in depth. In practically every 
case the thickness of the beds being mined has decreaseq 
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FIG, 16—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF 
BEDS WORKED BY THICKNESS IN THE 
LACKAWANNA DISTRICT 
This diagram shows the percentage of the total number of beds 
of each thickness mined in each year. 


from 1872 to date, but the greatest decrease in thickness 
has been in those intervals which lie between 600 and 
1,000 ft. Here, in the earlier years, the beds averaged 
around 15 ft. in thickness, but now, due to the increased 
number of thin beds being worked, the average has 
dropped to about 7 ft. Below 1,000 ft. mining in late 
years of the thin splits of the Red Ash bed has reduced 
the average. The same is true at depths between 600 
and 1,000 ft., where also there has been increased min- 
ing of the Ross and Skidmore beds. 

The increase in power required to produce coal is 
illustrated in Fig. 20, which shows a declining output 





TABLE XIII—POWER USED IN THE PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACEIT 
IN THE WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT 
Tons of Tons of 


. ae Coal Coal Tons Number of _ Under: 
Boiler Engine Produced Produced per ground Locomotives 











INTERVALS IN THE 
WILKES-BARRE 
DISTRICT 

The method of making the calculations 
shown in this diagram was the same as 
that described under Fig. 3 in the first 
installment of this article (Coal Age, Vol. 
23, No. 8, p. 324). 






of beds being 
worked deeper 
than 400 ft. has 
increased about 
15 per cent. 






Hp. Hp. per Boiler, per Engine, Mule per 100,000 Tons of 
Year Installed Installed Hp. Hp. Daily Annual Productioa 
1877. 11,970 x 1.64 20.32 Be 
1882 19,800 19,166 1.17 1.21 16.30 
1887 24,870 1. 23 15.93 eke 
1892 31,500 a: pices 16 18 soon 
1897 27,900 1.90 19.99 us 
1902 54,526 69,167 1.08 85 19.90 09 
1907 67,031 77,335 .70 61 16.87 . 28 
1912 83,947 100,125 64 39 19.53 .70 
1917 96,914 129,125 61 47 19.56 1.98 
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"TABLE XIV—MULES AND LOCOMOTIVES IN MINES IN THE 


WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT 


i Inside Mules in Inside 
ane ta Locomotives Year Service Locomotives 
tow 963 1902 2,960 16 
1877 1,442 1907 2;780 40 
1882 1916 1912 3/404 122 
I392 2,337 1917 3°724 363 








TABLE XV—PRODUCTION AND DAYS WORKED AT ANTHRACITE 
; MINES IN THE WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT 


Production Production 
in Average in Average 

Year Gross Tons Days Worked Year Gross Tons Days Worked 
1872 1,112,829 Sai 1902 5,287,853 106 

1877 2,895,836 156 1907 12,002,337 216 

1882 4,744,117 224 1912 13,121,885 220 

1887 6,961,850 212 1917 14,789,815 283 

1892 7,166,809 192 1921 13,875,753 267 

1897 7,240,881 135 








per boiler and engine horsepower installed. As the 
difficulties of mining increase with the working of 
thinner beds at greater depths, ventilation and haulage 
requirements become greater, better preparation is 
needed and a larger amount of water must be handled, 
hence more power is required than in the old days when 
the beds were thick and not so deep, when hauls were 
short and coal was cleaner. 

In 1877 the average output was 1.65 tons per boiler 
horsepower installed. In 1917 .it had declined to 0.63 
ton, a drop of more than 62 per cent. In other words, 
it is now necessary to install 1.59 hp. to produce a ton 





TABLE XVI—MEN EMPLOYED IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
ANTHRACITE IN THE WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT 
Miners and 





Inside Outside Miners’ Inside 
Total Employees Employees Laborers Company Men 

1872 2,681 1,894 787 1,413 481 
1877 199 6,291 2,908 4,127 2,164 
1882 12,110 8,160 3,950 5,260 2,900 
1887 17,489 11,409 6,080 7,694 3,745 
1892 19,990 12,960 7,030 8,695 4,265 
1897. 24,741 16,110 8,367 10,910 5,200 
1902. =. 21,973 15,437 6,536 9,999 5,438 
1907 28,144 20,637 7,597 13,355 7,284 
1912 29,983 22,680 7,303 14,483 8,197 
1917 8,803 21,712 7,091 13,932 7,780 





compared with 0.6 hp. in 1877. Corrected for small 


sizes not included in the earlier years, the figure for 


1877 would have been about 0.4 hp. instead of 0.6. 

During the last fifteen years the decrease in the 
amount of coal produced per horsepower installed has 
not been as great as previously, due to better practice 
in power generation and because to some extent in this 
district .power is purchased. 

Data with respect to haulage in the Wilkes-Barre 
district, as shown in Fig. 21, are not very enlightening. 
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FIG. 17—DIAGRAM SHOWING THE out, it appears 
INCREASING DEPTH AT WHICH AN- that the amount 
THRACITE HAS BEEN MINED IN THE 0 eal Siti 
WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT FROM 1872 Of Coal haule 

TO 1922 per mule has re- 


The method of making the calculations on i 
which this diagram is based was described mained constant 
in Coal Age, Vol. 23, No. 8, p. 325. 
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FIG. 18—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF 
BEDS BEING WORKED IN EACH 100-FT. INTERVAL 
OF DEPTH IN THE WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT 
A count was made of the number of beds being worked in each 
100-ft. interval of depth and their ratio to the total determined. 
The full description of how the calculations were made will be 
found in Coal Age, Vol. 23, No. 8, p. 325. 


introduction of the underground locomotive. This is 
taken to mean that the length of haul has rapidly in- 
creased in this district and has not as yet reached its 
maximum, as was concluded with respect to the Lacka- 
wanna district. 

The average daily output, all men considered, de- 
creased from 1877 to 1882 and then steadily gained until 
1902, after which it has dropped to the present time. 
The explanation of these changes is found in the varia- 
tions in the average daily outputs of the outside men 
between 1877 and 1907 and subsequently in the drop in 
average production by inside men. 

The average daily output of the inside men increased 
in the earlier years to a maximum in 1902 (ignoring 
1897 as incorrect), thereafter declining. Corrected for 
the small sizes, the data show a steady drop in the 
average from 1877 to 1921. With the final correction 
to the 8-hour day the figures show a fairly uniform 
figure to 1902 and thereafter a marked drop. From 
1877 to 1921 the drop is from 3.98 tons to 2.45 tons, a 
difference of 1.55 tons, or 39 per cent. The explana- 
tion, as will later be shown, is found in the changes in 
the records for underground employees. 


TABLE XVII—AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE 
PER EMPLOYEE, WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT, IN GROSS TONS 
Tons of Coal Produced per Day 


Per Total Employee Per Inside Employee Per Outside Employee 
be on & a & > 
oz “2 on os) cx os 
a ae -s pa an” &e 

z oD © te 7. on © ta < oD D ty 
bo os oe + ex oe - o= e323 
= Ca v= = oa ou =) od oi 
is EE an = EE BF UU elUCUC EOC 

a of Of 2, Ge. ..2..o%- < 
1877. 1.63 2.39 2.12 2.95 4.32 3.98 6.37 9.34 7.49 
1882 1.18 1.67 1.47 2.95 3.67* 3.3%: .5.5 7.06 6.0 
1887 1.28 1.63 1. 43 2.88 3.68 3.40 5.41 6.91 5.53 
1892, 1.51 1.85 1.62 2.89 3.55 Se 3.2. 6:54--5.2 
1897 1.77 2.07 1.82 3.33 3.88 3.59 6.42° 7.50 6.00 
1902 1.85 2.00 1.86 3.22 3.4 3.5: 7.4 6.20 -@86 
1907 1.64 L.25 1.65 2.69 7.80 2.23. 2.0. £26 2:08 
1912 1.65 1.71 1.61 2.63 2.43 2.62 (8:%. . 9.40. 2252 
1917 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.41 24. 21.38 2.8 62:3 
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TABLE XVIII—AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF INSIDE MEN tion of refuse in si 
—f MEd ea 
Miners and Miners’ Laborers _— Inside Company Men: the coal and the 4 15 
Corrected for Corrected for Corrected to old style equip- 0 
Reported Small Sizes Reported Small Sizes 8Hour Day ‘5 1.0 
:—c EO a ee a Beet oe P 
° ° ° ° fe e oO Vv. 
Pe Sa a eye ae 
1 .30 ; 56 
- o> See Se Se ie pickers a. 
190 : j i 
1907 4.16 4.41 7.63 8.11 7.22 slate pic wipe 
1912 4.12 4.28 7.27 7.56 6.73 were required 
1917 3.75 3.75 6.72 6.72 6.72 
1921 3.76 3.76 5.98 5.98 5.98 for the same 








In the earlier years there was a steady decrease in 
the average daily output per outside employee. Cor- 
rected to include steam coal and to the 8-hr. day the 
figure for 18877 was about 7.5 tons as against 5.25 tons 
in 1892, a decrease of 2.25 tons, or 30 per cent. 
During this period there were few improvements in 
mining methods and because of the increasing propor- 


total production. 
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FIG. 20—DAILY PRODUCTION OF COAL 
PER BOILER HORSEPOWER AND 
ENGINE HORSEPOWER 
INSTALLED, 1877-1921 


About 1892 mechanical improvements in the prep- 
aration of coal were introduced and by 1897 their 
effect began to show in an increased daily output 


by outside men. 


From that time on the gain was 


steady as the mechanical cleaning devices replaced 


manual labor in the breaker. 


From 1892 to 1921 the 


output per day per outside man increased 2.50 tons, or 
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FIG. 19— AVERAGE THICK- 
NESS OF BEDS AT EACH 100- 
FT. INTERVAL OF DEPTH 
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IN THE WILKES - BARRE 
DISTRICT 


The method used in the cal- 
culation of these curves was 
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described in full in Coal Age, 
Vol. 23, No. 8, p. 326. 
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47.8 percent. Atthe present time the 
rate of increase is beginning to flatten 
out, but it is reasonable to expect that 
it will continue to mount with ad- 
vances in the art of preparation. 

Production of coal by the miner 
and miner’s laborer has materially 
declined. The record for the Wilkes- 
Barre district declined from 6.58 tons 
in 1877 to 3.75 tons in 1921, or 2.83 
tons. If 1897 be ignored, the decrease 
in the past 45 years is steady except 
for the four years 1917-1921. 

The average daily output per miner 
and miner’s laborer as finally cor- 
rected was 6.58 tons in 1877, decreas- 
ing to 3.76 tons in 1921, or by 42.9 
per cent. This drop compares very 
closely with the decrease in output of 
the Lackawanna district of: 43.7 per 
cent in the same period of time. 

A study of the final corrected curve 
for miner and miner’s laborer in Fig. 
23 is interesting. In the period 1877 
to 1882 there was a decided drop, 
possibly explained by an incomplete 
classification of the men in the mine 
inspectors’ reports. Ignoring the rec- 
ord for 1897 there is little change in 
the figure up to 1902, a decrease of 
but 0.32 ton in the twenty years. 
Referring back to Fig. 16 it is seen 
that in 1877 but 3 per cent of the 
total number of beds worked were 
3 ft. or under, that in 1902 this had 
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FIG. 21—TONS PER MULE AND PER 
LOCOMOTIVE 
This diagram shows the average daily 
tonnage hauled per mule and number 0 
underground locomotives per 100,000 tons 
ot — production in the Wilkes-Barre 
istrict. 
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FIG. 22— AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF COAL PER 
EMPLOYEE IN THE WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT, 1872-1921 


The figures are shown as calculated from the reports of the 
state mine inspectors, also with corrections for small sizes of 
coal not reported as production in the earlier days, and finally 
to a uniform 8-hour day. The solid lines represent the figures 
as calculated from the original data taken from the reports of 
the mine inspectors in the anthracite region of the Department of 
Mines of the State of Pennsylvania. The days worked were deter- 
mined by multiplying the number of employees by the number of 
breaker days at each colliery. Then the total number of employees 
in the district was divided into the sum of the men-days at each 
colliery and the result considered the weighted average number 
of days worked. The next step was to divide the total number 
of employees into the total production of the colleries to determine 
the average annual output per employee. This, divided by the 
weighted number of days worked, gave the average daily output 
per employee. 7 

The dash line shows the correction for small sizes. It was 
impossible to obtain exact tonnages of small sizes of fresh mined 
coal shipped in these earlier years but from information in the 
reports of the Girard Estate and in the Coal Trade Annuai esti- 
mates were made. For later years the actual figures are given 
by the U. S. Geological Survey. These estimates are: 1872, sizes 
under chestnut shipped, 8.8 per cent; 1877, 16 per cent; 1882, 
26.8 per cent; 1887, 30 per cent; 1892, 42 per cent; 1897, 57 per 
cent ; 1902, 82.7 per cent; 1907, 84.6 per cent; 1912; 90.3 per cent. 
Knowing the true percentages of small sizes produced, the correc- 
tions were made by difference from these estimates. As no 
washery coal is considered in these figures the percentage of small 
sizes from washeries was not taken into consideration. 
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increased to 6 per cent. Beds averaging between 3 and 4 
ft. in thickness represented 8 per cent of the total in 1882 
and in 1902 about 11 per cent. Beds 4 ft. or less in thick- 
ness thus represented 6 per cent of the total in 1882 and 
17.5 per cent in 1902. It must be remembered, however, 
that there is a time interval between opening up a bed 
and bringing it to production, so that although the num- 
ber of thin beds increased in proportion to the total num- 
ber, the proportion of production from these beds did 
not increase equally fast. Although no evidence is 
available to substantiate it the belief is held that there 
was little production from the thin beds. In the early 
years the operators doubted the practicability of mining 
these thin beds of coal. This accounts for the slight 
decrease in 

average daily | 
production per 

miner and min- 

er’s laborer from '2 
1882 to 1902. 

From 1902 to 

1921 there wasa_i('!'! 
marked decrease 

in the average 
daily output of !0K~ 
miners and min- 
ers’ laborers — 
some 1.62 tons 9% 
per man, a rate 
about five times 
that of the pre- 8-1 
ceding period. 
This cannot be 
accounted for by 
greater number 
of thin beds be- 
ing worked but 
by more inten- 
sive mining of 
those that were 
opened up. In 
the discussion of 
Fig. 11 in the 4 
preceding article ea Bae 
on the Lacka- oa Soe ce 
wanna district 3+-—~ a 
(Coal Ag @, Vol. | ----- Plasto tet oniutatens 
23, No. 8, p. 328) ——o Corrected to 8 hour day 
the reasons for 
the decreased | | 
output of inside | pd 
company men t 
were explained oe ae 
and the same Sab Soe Jar 
general reason- 
ing applies to the 
discussion of 
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FIG. 23--AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
FOR INSIDE EMPLOYEES IN THE 
WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT 


Fig. 23. The 
curves in the up- Pt eo gg bp gg tt as egg mt a 
“ * e reports o e state mine inspectors, 
per part of this algo with Corrections for, small sizes of coal 
s not reported as production in e earlier 
diagram apply to days and finally to a uniform 8-hour day. 
the inside com-_ In the calculation of these curves the same 
method was used as in calculating the 
pany men. It qurves for number of tons of coal pro- 
" uce r day per to man employed. No 
will be noted that courect on was applied for hours warmed for 
* e miners, as they worke e same time 
the chang e in bgp pes Rene sone mgt h athe ony —— 
o call attention to the fact that the points 
output per man for the year 1897 are too high and should 
(as corrected) is be neglected and that the average for the 
d years 1892 and 1902 is considered to more 
ownward from nearly represent the facts. 
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24—-PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYEES BY CLASSES IN 
THE WILKES-BARRE DISTRICT 


From the annual reports of the mine inspectors of the 
Department of Mines of Pennsylvania. 


FIG. 


1877 to date with the exception of the period 1882 to 1887. 
The development of the collieries in this district has been 
very rapid. In 1877 the output was 2,895,836 tons and 
in 1921 it had reached 13,875,753 tons. Large areas 
were opened up, the average underground haul increased 
and a larger supervisory force was required. For in- 
stance, although the average number of tons per mule 
has remained fairly constant (if the two high points 
of 1897 and 1902 are ignored) the number of mules has 
increased greatly. 

During the development period more company men 
are employed in these thin beds than afterward. As 
production increases.the number of inside company men 
is decreased in proportion to the number of miners. 
Thus in certain periods the average daily output for 
inside company men is lowered, and later, as production 
from these beds is increased and more miners are em- 
ployed in working them, their average daily figure is 
lowered. 

As evidence of economies effected in the surface 
operation of the mines it will be noted that from 1892 
to 1921 the percentage of outside men decreased from 
35.2 of the total to 22.8 and the inside force has cor- 
respondingly increased. The percentage of miners and 
miners’ laborers has decreased compared with the total 
number of inside employees because of the larger number 
of inside company men who today must be employed 
underground in order to cope with difficulties which 
greater depth and thinner beds unfortunately impose. 





TABLE XIX—PERCENTAGE OF GIVEN CLASSES OF EMPLOYEES 


TO TOTAL EMPLOYED 
Miners and Inside Miners and Inside 
Inside Outside Miners’ Company Miners’ Company 

Employees Employees Laborers Men Laborersa Men a 

1872 70.9 29.1 52.9 18.0 74.6 25.4 
1877 68.4 31.6 44.9 Es. 5 65.6 34.4 
1882 67.4 32.6 43.5 23.9 64.4 35.6 
1887 65.2 34.8 43.9 21.3 67.4 32.6 
1892 64.8 53.2 43.2 21.4 67.0 33.0 
1897 66.2 33.8 45.2 21.0 67.7 52.3 
1902 70.3 29.7 45.5 24.8 64.7 ye E 
1907 73.4 26.6 47.2 26.2 64.7 33.5 
1912 75:7 24.3 48.4 2.3 63.9 36.1 
1917 75.4 24.6 48.4 27.0 64.2 35.8 
1922 77.2 22.8 48.8 29.4 61.2 3R 6 


a Percentage to inside employees. 
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Trolley Wheel Which Passes Electricity 
Through Side Bearings 


WELL-BALANCED trolley wheel which when 

operating runs without vibration is that made by 
the Thornton Trolley Wheel Co., of Ashland, Ky, The 
hub of this wheel is unusually large and rung op a 
bearing, F’, of which the cross-section taken laterally js 
almost elliptical and taken in the plane of rotation of 
the wheel is circular. Within the width of the wheel 
this bearing is like any other bearing, only larger 
Only the ends of the bearing are curved. 

The elliptical ends fit into two side bearings, B, which 

are held in place by a horizontal tie bolt, G, passing 
from end to end of the bearing. These side bearings 
do not revolve. Owing to their shape they readily can 
be adjusted to take up wear. They also take up all side ° 
thrust. They give adequate bearing surface and keep 
the wheel from wobbling from side to side as it runs 
along the wire. A contact spring is provided which 
carries the electricity to the harp without passing 
through the oil by which the bearing is lubricated, 
thus insuring that no loss of current or heating will 
thereby be occasioned. 

This contact spring rests against the hub of the 
wheel and is connected by two small feathers, D, with 
a circular washer, H, which fits snugly against the side 
bearings, B. On the opposing side of the wheel the 
arrangement is the same, but the contact spring is re- 
placed by a short piece of metal, F’, that makes contact 
only with the hub of the wheel and not with its rim. 
Grease or oil reservoirs in the side bearings, B, provide 
for adequate lubrication. Each side bearing is fitted 
with three small, evenly spaced holes, J, for that pur- 
pose. These are filled by a grease gun. They will 
carry enough lubricant to serve for from one to four 
weeks. It is said that on electric traction work a 
trolley wheel of this type has run satisfactorily for 
50,000 or more miles. With the removal of one cotter 
pin, K; one nut, LZ; and one bolt, G; the parts may all 
be disassembled. It is said that by eliminating vibra- 
tion arcing is greatly reduced, and the groove of the 
trolley wheel accordingly is not burned. ‘The absence 
of vibration also prevents the enlargement of the hole 




















SECTION AND ELEVATION OF WHEEL; ALSO CONTACT 
SPRING AND WASHER 

Ample bearings in both directions distinguish this trolley wheel 

from others, preventing the wobbling which is almost a character- 


istic of wheels of this type. The passage of electricity from the 
wheel to the trolley head is not a hit-or-miss matter but is defin- 
itely provided for by the introduction of the contact spring. 
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MINE TROLLEY HEAD IN HORIZONTAL POSITION 

>» wheel, it will be noticed. has a contact spring against the 
Paty the trolley wheel. This carries, the current to the side 
bearing. 


in which the harp swivels. The bearing will outlast 
twelve or fifteen. wheels and as a result can be used for 


a long time. 





A Few Days’ Traffic May Destroy Brattice 
Cloth; Elsewhere It May Last a Year* 


By GEoRGE S. RicE,t J. W. PAUL} AND E. H. DENNYS$ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ATA assembled by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 

coupled with requests from coal companies have 
emphasized the desirability of establishing standardized 
specifications for brattice cloth with particular respect 
to durability and fireproofing. It is planned to estab- 
lish these specifications through a co-operative pro- 
gram in which the U. S. Bureau of Standards will make 
a series of tests of various brattice cloths with respect 
to fire-resisting qualities and the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
will continue to assemble field data on the use of that 
material. Information contained in this report is based 
on data obtained from coal operators in bituminous dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, Alabama, Utah, Indiana, Illinois, 
Colorado and Nova Scotia. 

Jute is used as brattice-cloth material in most of the 
mines from which reports have been received. The 
unit weight of this jute varies, ranging from 10 to 27 oz. 
per square yard, 14- or 16-o0z. jute being that most 
commonly used. The 27-o0z. jute was known as “cal- 
cutta” jute and apparently was an extra heavy product. 





_ *Report of Investigations, U. S. Bureau of Mines, entitled ‘“Pre- 
liminary Investigation of Brattice Cloth Used in Coal Mining,” 
(slightly briefed). +Chief mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
tChief coal-mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. §Mine safety 
engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Sq.Yd. Per —-—Cost 
100,000 Per 100,000 





AREA, COST, KIND, WIDTH, WEIGHT AND LIFE OF BRATTICE USED IN NORTH AMERICAN MINES 
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Other brattice-cloth material reported includes ‘“man- 
hattan” (apparently a heavy, closely woven, treated jute 
cloth) and “duck,” the former ranging in weight from 
20 to 28-0z. and the latter weighing 10-0z. per square 
yard. The weave ranged from 14 to 16 threads per inch, 
except in the “manhattan” cloth, the heavier grades of 
which are 16 double and 32 single and the lighter grades 
12 and 15 single. 

The life of brattice-cloth varies widely, depending on 
the conditions under which it is used and also probably 
to a lesser extent on the kind of cloth out of which it is 
made and the general conditions of the part of the mine 
in which it is used. When used on haulageways it wears 
rapidly due to passage of motors and trips of cars, 
mules and men. This is particularly true if the roof 
or the sides of the haulageway are wet or the mine air 
is saturated with moisture, as the brattice cloth then 
becomes wet and heavy with water and drags on passing 
cars. 


MOISTURE A DETERMINING FACTOR OF LIFE 


Cloth used thus, under particularly unfavorable con- 
ditions, may last only three days to a week; with 
especially favorable conditions it may last one or more 
months. Probably a life of two weeks or less is a rea- 
sonable average for brattice cloth in haulageways. Its 
life may be much longer, however, when used in rooms 
and as “line” brattice for carrying air to the faces of 
entries or rooms to prevent possible accumulation of 
gas, or as a more or less permanent means of deflecting 
air into pillar workings. When thus used it may be 
still subject to more or less traffic wear and adjustment 
and change by bratticemen. When undisturbed by 
traffic, instances have been reported of brattice cloth 
lasting for two years, but when used in rooms and for 
line brattice the life usually is two to twelve months, 
three or four months being a rough average. 

With respect to the effect of the material used or to 
its weight on the life of brattice cloth, only general 
statements can be made because conditions of service 
vary greatly. The heavier material can be expected 
normally to last the longer, although moisture-absorbing 
powers and consequent greater tendency to drag on 
passing motors and trips may in certain places make 
this conclusion erroneous. One company after test has 
adopted a 10-0z. duck costing considerably more per 
square yard than the ordinary jute brattice cloth. The 
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Location Company Tons Coal Sq.Yd. Tons Coal Kind In. Life Remarks 
Alabama 1 2,170 $0.23 $500 Caleutta 48 27 Yo: Se a 4 bade IS ae OLS ns Fairly gaseous 
2 1,200 19 230 Jute 36, 48, 60, 72 18 beach ate otabiuaroe Ee Mee Pov emets .. Gaseous 
3 6,060 25 1.515 Manhattan 48 26, 28 Sto 6m... int ets ahr eee Very gaseous 
4 500 25 125 Manhattan 36, 72 20, 28 Pei ao, ele 6c a win bes roy Bree Little gas 
5 2,500 15 375 Jute 36, 40 y PS eee thee Gaseous 
Pennsylvania 6 670 14 95 ee Jute 72 > Varies with service and moisture. . , Gaseous 
(Bituminous) 7 245 14 345 Jute 72 ; Varies with service and moisture........ Gaseous 
8 899 35 310 Duck 80 10 Varies with service and moisture....... ... Gaseous 
9 510 14 70 Jute 72 $ Varies with service and moisture.......... Gaseous 
10 1,120 14 155 Jute 72 Varies with service and moisture....... Gaseous 
1 3,050 14 430 Jute 72, 84 an Varies with service and moisture...... Gaseous 
Utah or Sag ieee 2,500 14.5% 360 Jute 72 21 1-2 mo. working places, 5-6 days haulageways. Occasional gas 
13 760 29.4 195 Jute 72 15.4 1-12 mo. according to traffie............. .. Oceasional gas 
14 400 26 105 Jute 72 14 eS he hgh Rt. ieee ome No gas 
is 1,000 18 180 Jute 72 14 2 weeks haulageways, 12 mo. elsewhere. Gaseous 
Indiana 16 900 .— = 145 i pore 4 722 16 6Gs:...<:: bc A Pty eke Galgnirs . .Occasional gas 
Illinois a 17 500 20 100 Jute 60 10 82 Mes. Ss Occasional gas 
Colorado 18 2,640 22 580 Jute 60, 72, 96 1 wk.3 mo. in haulageways, 2-6 mo. elsewhere Occasional gas 
Nova Scotia 19 4,174 19.2 800 60, 72, 84 3 days haulageways, 9 mo. elsewhere........ 0 «....-.. 








* F.o.b. Wabash, Indiana 
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tests indicate a life of two to three months for this duck 
when used in entries where loaded cars pass under it. 
In the majority of instances moisture and sulphur 
water seem to have a deteriorating effect on brattice 
cloth. However, two companies report that cloth used 
in moist places lasts longer than in dry, one company 
stating that in dry mines the cloth becomes dry and 
rotten, and moving it from place to place causes it to be- 
come rotten and leaky. It seems probable that when in 
continuous state of wetness or of dryness brattice cloth 
deteriorates less than when alternately wet and dry. 
In almost all cases reported the brattice cloth used 
had been subjected to fireproofing treatment by the 
manufacturer. Various mining companies reported that 
they had tested such fireproofed cloth by a carbide-lamp 
flame and by flame from an ordinary electrician’s blow- 
torch and found the cloth suitably resistant to fire. 
Tests by the Bureau of Mines indicate that supposedly 
fireproofed brattice cloth is not always fire-resisting, but 
is sometimes decidedly inflammable. The fire-resisting 
qualities of the cloth also change in the mine as the 
cloth ages and wears. As the chemicals used for treat- 
ment usually are more or less soluble, they gradually 
leach out in a damp place, and most mine atmospheres 
have a high humidity. Brattice cloth not properly fire- 
proofed may form a distinct fire hazard if exposed to 
carbide lights, blasting or in contact with electric power 
wires. No cloth is reported as having been treated for 
the purpose of increasing its life, one company stating 
that its experience has shown that preservatives increase 
the susceptibility of the brattice cloth to fire—this pre- 
sumably means after some use in the mine—and that 
no preparation can be devised which will prevent brat- 
tice cloth from being torn or frayed under hard usage. 


LARGEST QUANTITIES USED IN GASEOUS MINES 


The cost to mining companies during the period of 
inquiry (1921-1922) is reported as varying, according 
to weight or grade, from 14c. to 26c. per square yard 
for the jute cloth, 14c. being a common figure in the 
Pennsylvania bituminous district. Higher prices re- 
ported from Southern and Western coal districts are due 
to transportation costs or to the purchase of a special 
grade, or to heavy weight and closeness of weave of 
jute cloth used. Ten-ounce duck is reported as costing 
35c. per square yard in the bituminous districts of 
Pennsylvania. 

The quantity of brattice cloth used per 100,000 tons 
of coal production varies greatly, the smaller quantities 
used being reported from non-gaseous mines and the 
larger quantities from the mines listed as making much 
gas or as being very gaseous. The number of square 
yards of brattice cloth used per 100,000 tons of coal pro- 
duced as reported vary from 245 to 6,060, the more nor- 
mal requirement for a gaseous mine being 900 to 2,000 
yd. The average of nineteen mining companies report- 
ing is 1,697 sq.yd. per 100,000 tons of coal, and the aver- 
age cost per 100,000 tons, $339. 

Based on the above average of 1,697 sq.yd. of cloth 
used per 100,000 tons of coal production, the total brat- 
tice cloth used in the coal mines of the United States 
annually on a 500,000,000-ton production basis would 
be about 8,485,000 sq.yd. However, this figure is 
doubtless much too high, as many non-gaseous mines 
make little use of brattice cloth. 

The width of brattice cloth used depends largely on 
the thickness of the coal seam. Widths of 36 in., 40 in. 
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and 48 in. are common in low coal; 72-in. cloth igs widely 
used in the thicker coal seams, but 84-in. and 96 jp 
widths also are reported. The appended table shows 
the wide variations in the conditions of use of brattice 
a particularly with respect to quantity, cost ang 
life. 





Apparatus That Weighs Furnace Gases, Thys 
Determining Their Dioxide Percentage 


HERE was a time, and not so very long ago, when 

the greatest asset a fireman in a power-plant boiler 
room could have was a good strong back. So long as 
the fireman “kept up steam”—that is, had the safety 
valve continuously on the verge of popping—little 
complaint was heard from those who footed the bills 
even if the amount of coal burned at times seemed 
large. To many men in former days efficiency meant 
getting the work done—the fact that it was in many 
instances accomplished at unnecessary expense made 
little difference. 

As the years have gone, however, science and research 
have developed many instruments of which the fireman 
may avail himself. Today, regardless of whether he 
stokes with a hand shovel or with an automatic stoker, 
in order to be successful he must fire quite as much 
with his head as with his hands. In other words, he 
must be not only a handler of coal but a combustion 
expert as well. 

Within a boiler furnace combustion is a continuous 
process carried on under conditions that are somewhat 
variable. In order that the fireman may conduct the 
process intelligently it is necessary that he have some 




















APPARATUS FOR WEIGHING WASTE GASES OF FURNACE 


It having been found that with all the efforts at simplification, 
the analysis of flue gases is slow and somewhat complicated, an 
instrument has been devised whereby such gases can be weighed 
continuously as indication of their composition. The result of the 
weighing is made visible on a scale, so that the fireman can regu- 
late his fire accordingly. 
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means of knowing exactly what is going on within the 
furnace. Inasmuch as combustion is a chemical process, 
yisual inspection of the fire is not adequate to the fire- 
man’s needs. The appearance of a fire that is burning 
efficiently may be much the same as that of one that 
js burning inefficiently. 

To indicate the scope and completeness of the reac- 
tions taking place within a furnace various pieces of 
equipment and sets of apparatus have been devised. 
Probably the best known of these is the Orsat flue-gas 
analysis equipment, with the manipulation of which 
most power-plant men are familiar. This apparatus 
and those of its kind while giving highly accurate and 
valuable results partakes of the nature of laboratory 
equipment, being somewhat fragile in construction, in- 
termittent in operation and requiring appreciable skill 
in its manipulation. In short all “laboratory” appa- 
ratus is too delicate and as a rule too complicated for 
continuous everyday use by the man who maintains the 


furnace fire. 
{NSTRUMENT GIVES CONTINUOUS RECORD 


In order to overcome this difficulty and continuously 
indicate the completeness and efficiency of the combus- 
tion in the furnace, and to do it with mechanism the 
indications of which can be as readily observed as those 
on the pressure gage, the apparatus shown in the 
accompanying illustration has been devised by Dr. 
Zacharias Olsson, now of the Olsson Corporation, of 7 
Hanover St., New York City. This device is intended 
to show continuously the carbon-dioxide content of the 
flue gas, this being an accurate indication of the effi- 
ciency of the combustion process. Its operation does 
not depend upon the absorption of one chemical sub- 
stance by another but upon the difference in specific 
gravity between air and any mixture of nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide attainable by the combustion of coal 
in air. 

The operation of this device is extremely simple. 
Water under pressure enters through the pipe at the 
top of the cabinet at the right-hand side, (see illustra- 
tions). After passing the valve by which the rate of 
flow is controlled it enters the aspirator, which may be 
seen immediately below the valve. By this aspirator 
flue gas is drawn continuously through the pipe which 
may be seen projecting through the right-hand side of 
the cabinet near the top. Water and gas proceed 
together to the cylindrical tank plainly visible at the 
right side of the cabinet and about half way from the 
top to the bottom. Here the gas disengages from the 
water and passes down the small pipe that bends to the 
left and discharges into the shallow box in the lower 
left-hand corner of the cabinet. The water passes down 
the larger straight pipe, through a wye fitting and 
then out of the cabinet to a drain or the sewer. 

In the lower portion of the cabinet near the center 
is a pair of knife edges supporting a tilting lever on 
one end of which is a rectangular metal box or “float” 
and on the other an adjustable counterbalance weight. 
Extending upward from this lever from a point above 
the knife edges is a long index, or pointer, that sweeps 
over a suitable scale. This index lever is hollow, has 
a small hole at its extremity and communicates with 
the inside of the float in such a manner as will allow the 
air within the float to expand and contract according 
to changes in temperature and atmospheric pressure. 
This arrangement is made in order to prevent errors 
that otherwise would arise from such changes were the 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH OF APPARATUS 


‘The balance is adjusted to point at zero when the box is filled 
with air. The float will rise if a gas heavier than air is in- 
troduced. The instrument is calibrated and compensation made 
for the small percentage of carbon dioxide absorbed by the water 
operating the suction pump. The “U” tube at the foot of the 
box is omitted in this diagram as its sole purpose is to afford an 
indication as to the presence of flue gas in the box and show 
thereby whether the instrument is working. 


“air float” hermetically sealed against the outside air. 

Now when the instrument is in operation, the flue 
gas, after being cooled by the water in the aspirator, is 
discharged beneath the float and fills the entire lower 
portion of the cabinet (the door of which is closed) 
as far up as the end of the slant pipe connected to 
the branch outlet of the wye. Beyond this it cannot 
rise because the wye acts as a second aspirator and 
continuously sucks out the gaseous contents of the 
cabinet. The cabinet box thus contains two distinct 
gaseous strata—flue gases in the bottom as far up as 
the opening of the exhaust pipe and air above this 
point. 

Being delicately counterbalanced the float will be 
buoyed upward under the action of any gas heavier 
than air. The specific gravity of flue gas depends 
directly upon its content of carbon dioxide. Thus the 
counterbalanced float will assume one elevation when 
the flue gas contains, say, 5 per cent of carbon dioxide 
and another when the content is, say, 15 per cent, this 
percentage being indicated by the position of the index 
on the scale. 

Of course the indication of this instrument lags 
behind the actual conditions existing within the furnace 
by an interval equal to the time that it takes the gas 
to pass from the furnace to the cabinet. This lag varies 
with the distance traversed but normally ranges from 
about 15 to 20 seconds. It is incomparably shorter than 
that which occurs when the percentage is indicated by 
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a hand-manipulated intermittent chemical equipment. 
When that is used from 5 to 10 minutes is required to 
draw, measure and analyze a sample of gas. Placed on 
the boiler front this instrument gives a continuous 
accurate indication of the quality of the products of 
combustion. 





Capping Rope Without Using Molten Zinc 
By J. B. DE HART 


Nacmine, Alta. 


we AN article on “Choosing, Lubricating and Attach- 
ing Wire Ropes,” published in the issue of Coal Age 
of Dec. 14, 1922, J. F. Howe gives the relative strengths 
of various rope cappings. He does not mention in his 
list, however, a style of capping much used in Great 
Britain, Nova Scotia and Alberta, and a description of 
this may prove of interest. A cap of this type can be, 
and generally is, made by the mine blacksmith. The 
following is a description of a cap prepared for use on 
« 1-in. rope. Other sizes can be made in proportion. 

A piece of round mild steel is taken which is 2 in. in 
diameter and only 40 in. long before being worked. A 
piece long enough to form an eye of the size required to 
hold the clevis is marked off at its mid-length. The 
length in this case will be 17 in. The two ends from the 
marks outward are drawn down by a hammer to an 
even taper. A mandrel is made on the lathe of the 
same size and taper as the rope when bound and ready 
for capping, and on this the tapered ends are forged so 
that they will fit the rope. The two halves should fail to 
come together on the mandrel by about }-in. The figure 
shows a plan and elevation of one-half of the cap forged 
and ready for bending. 

Three mild-steel oval disks are made, each about 3 in. 
thick, and holes are bored in the center of each. These 
are then forged to go over a mandrel which has been 
made of the same size and shape as the cap when on the 
rope or first mandrel. These rings, when hot, should fit 
tightly at approximately the points shown on the draw- 
ing of the finished cap. The outside diameters of the 
rings should be at all points 4 in. larger than their in- 
side diameters. 

The method of attaching the rope to the cap is as 
follows: Have ready four soft iron rings made of 5-16- 
in. round iron. The inside diameters of these rings for 
capping a 1-in. rope are, 14, 13, 2, and 23 in. The rope 
is then bound tightly for a length of about 4 in. at a 
point 19 in. from the end of the rope. The strands are 
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TWO STAGES IN CONSTRUCTION OF ROPE CAP 


The two upper illustrations show plan and elevation of one-half 
of the cap before bending, and the lower illustration shows the 
cap when bent and the points where the rings are placed on the 
cap after the rope has been inserted. 
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HARDWOOD TOOL TO ASSIST IN BINDING ROPE 


The tool is placed on the rope and the wire 


Iasse i a 
the bottom end of the handle. passed twice around 


The tool is then pass 
round the rope, the friction between the two tare of tha nd and 
the handle holding the wire tight. re and 


then untwisted back to the wrapping and the Wires jn 
each strand also are untwisted. Each wire in each 
strand is cut off at a different length with a pair of 
pliers. 

Where using 19 in., as in this case, the first wires in 
each strand would be left uncut, 1 in. would be cut off 
the next wire, 2 in. off the next, and so on. After cut- 
ting, the wires are doubled back along the rope and laid 


in place, and the core is cut off where the wires are 
turned back. 


PIECE OF Pipe AIDS IN DRIVING RINGS TO PLACE 


The iron rings are now driven on, the largest one being 
driven first, and when the smallest ring is about 23 in, 
from the end, binding commences. If difficulty is ex- 
perienced in driving the rings into place, a piece of pipe 
slightly larger than the inside diameter of the ring can 
be used, and the pipe driven with a hammer. 

The binding is started just far enough from the end 
so that it will not slip off, and as it gets to the first ring 
the ring is driven ahead. The binding is carried to a 
point about 1 in. beyond the end of the cap. The two 
smallest rings, which will not pass back over the end of 
the rope, are then cut off with a hammer and chisel, or 
with a pair of bolt cutters. In order to make the bind- 
ing tight a tool made of hardwood and shown in the 
drawing is used. 

This tool is placed on the rove and two turns of the 
wire are taken around the bottom end of the handle. 
The tool is then passed around and around the rope, the 
friction between the two turns of wire and the handle 
holding the wire tight. A new handle can easily be put 
in when the wires have cut too deeply into the old one. 


ROPE BOUND EITHER BY IRON OR COPPER WIRE 


The wire used for binding can be either No. 14 copper 
wire or No. 12 soft iron wire. The latter is quite satis- 
factory where there is nothing to cause it to rust or 
corrode. The first mandrel mentioned above should 
be of the same shape as the rope with the binding on. 
The preparation of the rope is now completed and it 
cnly remains to put on the cap. The three rings are 
heated to a dull red heat and the end of the rope is put 
through them, the smallest one first and the largest 
one last. 

The end of the rope is then laid in position in the 
cap, and the rings are driven tightly back onto the 
cap by two men with sledge hammers. This part of 
the work should be done as quickly as possible so that 
the rings are hot when driven on. The shrinkage on 
cooling makes the whole job tight. Finally a steel cone 
about 3 in. long and tapered from 3 in. to nothing is 
driven into the end of the core of the rope. 

Cappings such as these are used largely in Great 
Britain, but generally no rings are used, the rope being 
attached to the cap by rivets through both the cap and 
the rope. The cap is held tightly by clasps while the 
work is being riveted. The rivets are of soft iron and 
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iveted cold. It is doubtful if this method gives as good 
vs Its as are obtained when the rings are shrunk on. 
pias oa geen a cage weighing 7 tons and containing two 
cars, each weighing about 1,500 Ib., catch in the dogs 
at the top landing and free itself after the engineman 
had started to unwind. This cage dropped about 18 ft. 
and yet the capping, which was such as I have de- 
scribed but placed on a 14-in rope, did not give way in 
the slightest degree. It may not be as strong as the 
zinc-filled capping, as stated by Mr. Howe, but I believe 
a test such as this shows it to be as strong as necessary, 
if indeed a test is needed when we consider the number 
of such caps in constant use. With a cap such as this 
the danger of injuring the wires by pouring molten 
zinc upon them is avoided. 

It would be interesting if Mr. Howe could give the 
results of comparative tests of a rope carefully capped 
by this method as against the solid capping. By so 
doing he would be able to support his statement that 
the latter is the strongest of all methods of capping a 


rope. 





Utilizes Lighting Circuits for Signaling 
FROM A BRITISH CORRESPONDENT 


ERTAIN mining operations require provisions 
| alan a person at some distant point can trans- 
mit signals to another person operating an engine or 
motor. Moreover, it may be necessary to record the 
signals in order to provide a visual indication as well 
as one that is aural. The working of an engine or 
motor and gearing often makes much noise, and there- 
fore in the case of a single-stroke bell a heavy blow 
on the gong is needed if the engineman is to be warned 
while the machinery is working. Likewise bells or ap- 
paratus for making signals require energy for their 
operation. This energy might be transmitted by a 
knocker wire, but this form of transmission seldom is 
satisfactory and therefore will not be considered. Bat- 
teries are unsatisfactory for working large bells and 
quite unreliable for the operation of recording appa- 
ratus. 

Where alternating current is available, power for 
signaling may be obtained through a suitable low- 
voltage transformer. A direct-current supply is less 
flexible, for the voltage cannot be readily reduced. To 
put in a small motor-generator set merely to provide 
power for signaling is not a business proposition. To 
use a direct current of, say, 100 or 200 volts direct on 
the coils of a bell or signal indicator also is out of the 
question, owing to the arcing which occurs when in- 
terrupting the circuit. There is, however, a method by 
which such a voltage can be pressed into service, elimi- 
nating the ill effects of self-induction and providing a 
source of energy much stronger and more reliable than 
a battery. The arrangement to be described may be 
used for a variety of purposes which will suggest them- 
selves to resourceful electricians and mechanics. 

Almost every engineroom at a mine utilizes electricity 
for lighting. It is a simple matter to connect one of 
the lamps—say one taking about 3 amp., that is a 32 
¢.p. carbon lamp on 220 volts—in series with a bell or 
signal indicator, as shown in Fig. 1. Across the coils 
of this apparatus is connected a relay which is ar- 
ranged to close the local circuit when the armature is 
not under magnetic attraction. Fig. 2 represents a 
normal relay. The platinum points of the local circuit 
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are indicated at P and the circuit is closed when the 
armature is drawn up to the magnets, current being 
fed into the coils through terminals T,7,. The armature 
in its “off” position rests against an insulated stop. 
Now referring to Fig. 3, it will be observed that P and 
I are reversed relative to Fig. 2. When the relay arm- 
ature is in the “off” position the local circuit is closed, 
and when the armature is drawn up to the magnets the 
local circuit is interrupted. Thus the relay is, as it 
were, working the reverse direction to that which is 
normal. 

Referring again to Fig. 1 it will be noticed that the 
relay diagram there shown corresponds to the arrange- 
ment of Fig. 3, where terminals T, and T, would be 
connected to the local circuit. It will be seen from the 
connections that when not in operation the relay short- 
circuits the coils of the bell or signal indicator. This 
has no ill effect, owing to the lamp being between the 
relay and the supply. The lamp merely gives a full 
light, and may be used as a source of illumination. 
When the relay is operated by a person sending a sig- 
nal, its armature is drawn up, and the short-circuit 
across the bell is opened. The lamp and bell are then 
in series, the bell coils being strongly energized. Im- 
mediately the relay armature is released it again short- 
circuits the bell, the armature of which falls back into 
its normal position. 


SIGNAL IS VISUALIZED BY FLASHING OF LAMP 


One or two points should be noticed. In the first 
place, when no signal is being sent the relay contact 
is in parallel with the bell coils. The resistance of the 
platinum points, however, is negligible compared with 
that of the bell coils. Hence scarcely any current 
passes through the latter, though there is sufficient to 
magnetize them slightly. It is necessary, therefore, 
not to allow the bell or indicator armature to come 
directly in touch with the magnets when drawn up, 
otherwise the apparatus will be sluggish in operation. 
A copper rivet in the armature, projecting about 7% in. 
will eliminate any tendency of the armature to stick. 
Due to the relay contacts being in parallel with the bell 
coils, no sparking occurs at the relay contacts when the 
circuit is interrupted. 

When fitting a- relay for this purpose care should be 
taken to see that the insulation is good between the 
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FIG. 1—LOCAL AND SIGNAL CIRCUIT CONNECTIONS 

This local and signal circuit avoids the necessity of applying a 
high voltage to the signal buttons and gives both an aural and 
visual signal for conditions where there may at times be con- 
siderable noise. 
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FIGS. 2 AND 3—STANDARD AND ADAPTED RELAY 


The standard relay may readily be adapted so that the lamp 
will light brightly when shunted on the bell coils and go out when 
in series with the bell co‘ls, thus visualizing the signals. 





relay coils and the local circuit, otherwise there will be 
leakage to the signaling circuit. It hardly need be 
added that the arrangement described should not be 
employed where gas is present and may be ignited. 
There are numerous applications, however, both in and 
out of a mine. The advantages may be summarized as 
follows: (1) No batteries have to be maintained; 
(2) the bell or indicator coils are strongly energized; 
(3) the lamp which is in series with the coils may be 
utilized for illumination; (4) the relay contacts do not 
spark and (5) no*short-circuit can be formed by a fail- 
ure of the bell coils, owing to the lamp being in series. 
The arrangement obviously is unsuitable for connecting 
to a trembler bell. 





Life and Testing of Hoist Rope Discussed 


OCKETING of ropes, injuries in manufacture, fatigue 

and the possibility of testing a rope magnetically 
were discussed at length in the course of the joint session 
of the American Insiitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers and the National Safety Council during the 
New York meeting of the former. Strange to say, ques- 
tion was raised whether the strongest socket is neces- 
sarily the best. . 

Mr. Lindquist, an elevator rope specialist and chief 
engineer of the Otis Elevator Co., said that there was 
no one best socketing method, for the socket which 
might resist tension best might be so rigid that the rope 
would break from torsion, whipping and vibration. By 
whipping he had reference to the movement in the 
slack rope and by vibration to the action of a rope under 
strain. The more definite the point of rigidity the more 
certain the injury to the rope. It would serve but little 
to have a socket of unequalled efficiency if in attaining 
it the end of the rope was so rigid that the wires were 
broken. With hydraulic elevators it had been found 
that swiveling sockets increased life, but ball-bearing 
sockets are better. The socket should be light, however, 
or trouble will result from vibration. 

Fatigue, said Mr. Lindquist, attacks the outer shell 
of the wire first and when the exterior cracks, failure 
results from the extension of these cracks. In dis- 
cussing the elastic limit, dependence should not be 
placed on that obtained with one application of load. 
That is not the true elastic limit of the material. Some 
alloy steels seem built to mislead the purchaser; they 
show a high elastic limit on the first application of 
stress but an unduly low one where the stress is many 
times repeated. 

Cables, he added, were uncertain quantities. Some- 
times when a cable of a certain type and make has 
proved lacking in life, another one of identically the 
same type and make has been used in its replacement 
and proved most successful in standing up under the 
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same working conditions. This is a matter requiring 
careful investigation. In making these suggestions Mr 
Lindquist added that nicking in manufacture anq na 
proper stranding explained the uncertainty, When 
nicked a wire is prevented from sliding to accommo. 
date itself to changing conditions. Mr. Lindquist said 
that the wires of a soft rope nick readily and may break 
without warning. 

Strange to say, it is injurious to a rope to let it run 
under light load. It does better, said Mr. Lindquist 
when the load never changes. Apparently the wires in 
the rope under light load have a different bearing gy. 
face under which new defects may develop. 

R. L. Sanford, an expert of the Bureau of Stang. 
ards, read a paper describing the line of attack by 
which it was hoped to find a way of testing hoisting 
rope in place by magnetic effects. With the aid of g 
magnetic field it has been possible to discover hidden 
defects in rails and rifle barrels. B. F. Tillson hag been 
trying for many years to get an appropriation from 
the government for an inquiry into the possibility of 
testing wire ropes in this manner. The Bureau of 
Standards at last has received an appropriation. Mr. 
Sanford does not promise success in this investigation, 
There are difficulties in the way, as. Mr. Lindquist 
sympathetically pointed out. 

For instance, there may be magnet effects, said Mr. 
Lindquist, that have nothing to do with the mechanical 
condition of the -rope, for the rope may itself have 
been magnetized in service, and this magnetization may 
be so pronounced that the galvanometer would fail to 
record the effect of passing a break in a wire or wires. 
Of course, we can resort to the demagnetization of 
the rope, but it is impossible to demagnetize a rope 
completely. Fortunately, Mr. Lindquist added, fatigue 
is not equal over the cross-section of a wire. A wire 
does not weaken all over at one time but cracks first 
form on its surface. These the galvanometer should 
be cognizant of, provided the rope is not too greatly 
magnetized before the test is made. It seemed agreed 
that it might be possible to pass the coil by which 
the test would be made over any socket on the rope, 
The coil would not have to fit the periphery closely. 





STUDY OF THE CLEANING OF CUALS of the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska conducted during the past few 
years will be continued at Seattle, Wash., by the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines. The objects of this work are to study 
the defects of the present washeries and to determine 
the washability of coals not being washed at the present 
time. Large-size saniples will be taken at the mine or 
washery and brought to the coal-washing laboratory 
for testing. Emphasis will be laid upon the use of 
tables in coal washing work. The application of froth 
flotation to the treatment of washery waste or coals 
difficult to wash will be studied. 





A CONTINUING StTupy is being made by the field engi- 
neers of the U. S. Bureau of Mines relative to the 
methods of mining coal under the various conditions in 
which it is found, for the purpose of determining and 
improving if possible the percentage of extraction, to- 
gether with the degree of safety attained and possible. 
When a sufficient number of mines has been investi- 
gated in any particular coal bed, it is planned to sum- 
marize the methods of mining in a Bureau publication, 
calling attention to any unnecessary loss of coal in the 
different methods of mining operations. 
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Storing Coal on the Ground and Reclaiming It with the 
Aid of a Cable Drag Scraper 


Scraper Working Over Top of Pile Can Unload or Load Any- 
where, an Advantage in Fire Control—Coal Sizes Are Mixed, 
Making Fire Less Likely—-Handles Coal Rapidly and Cheaply 


By H. V. SCHIEFER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


consist of portable, or bucket, conveyors for use 

in small storage piles; and grab buckets with cars, 
grab buckets with conveyors, fixed-conveyor systems 
and cable drag scrapers for storage piles of large capac- 
ity. The portable conveying belt is loaded by hand. 
In consequence its capacity is limited by the quantity 
that can be shoveled onto it per hour. When the lower 
end of the conveyor is run into a pit beneath the rail- 
road track and is fed by a mechanical feeder, it then 
becomes a fixed conveyor system and though it has a 
greater hourly capacity than other storage plants it is 
less flexible than when free to move to any point. 

Fixed conveyor systems were much in vogue for coal 
storage from about 1910 to 1916 or 1917. These con- 
sisted usually of a V-bucket elevator conveyor, which 
received coal from a hopper beneath the track, elevated 
it about 20 ft., then ran horizontally, dropping the coal 
through gates to storage. The length of the conveyor 
was made to suit the quantity of coal to be stored. The 
return run of this same conveyor operated in a tunnel 
beneath the coal pile. 

For the average plant this was one of the best of 
storage methods. Its chief defect was that only haif 
the coal could be reclaimed from storage without re- 
course to other handling. This same objection applies 
to monorail or other straight-line storage systems, which 
pile the material in a long triangular shaped pile, half 
the material being out of reach of the reclaiming bucket. 

Systems embodying the grab bucket and the conveyor 
consist either of locomotive cranes and reclaiming belt 
conveyors or of bridge cranes operating a grab bucket 
and provided with a similar conveying unit. Conveyors 
are used in conjunction with cranes because the latter 
cannot advantageously pick up a grabload of coal and 
travel with it. 

A method of storing coal with unusual possibilities 


T= usual methods of mechanically storing coal 











FIG. 1—TWO-TON SCRAPER UNLOADING COAL 


In the rear will be noted the steel posts to which the pulley is 
attached when coal ‘s to be unloaded or reclaimed between any 
one pair of posts and the initial coal pile. It will be seen that 
the sizes are not appreciably segregated when being dumped. With 
such a large scraper an unusually large tonnage can be handled. 


is the cable drag scraper system developed by the R. H. 
Beaumont Co., 319 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. This 
method of operation is being installed at the mines of 
the King Harlan Coal Co., at Kilday, Ky. It will handle 
275 tons per hour. Ancther installation is in use at the 
mines of the Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. It con- 
sists of a steel scraper attached to an endless steel cable, 
which latter is operated by a double-drum winding 
machine and runs out across the field to steel posts 
planted around the storage area. 

The scraper is dragged back and forth over the coal, 
it being quickly detachable so that it can be turned 











FIG. 2—TWENTY THOUSAND TONS OF STORAGE 


The two steel posts to the right in the background not being in a 
heavily filled area exhibit-the concrete foundations which provide 
the necessary stability. The scraper is in the left background. 
This is rather a ‘stock yard” than a “stock pile,” so moderate is 
the storage depth and so level the surface. These conditions make 
spontaneous combustion less likely. This shows a larger area of 
the same pile as that shown in Fig. 1 


around when the coal has to be reclaimed. The size of 
the storage pile is limited by the area outlined by the 
steel posts and the depth of the storage. More capacity 
can be obtained merely by moving back the steel posts. 
The area of the pile may be made of any shape, nor is 
it by any means necessary that it be level. The coal 
can be stored or reclaimed from any part of the area, 
all the preparation necessary being to move the tail 
blocks from one post to another. 

The scraper moves out its coal from an initial pile, 
which may be formed by dropping coal from a tipple 
or from a chain-and-bucket elevator or by some other 
means. In reclaiming, coal is pulled back to the starting 
point and rehandled to the cars by the equipment that 
built the initial pile. 

The cable drag scraper system of storing coal is con- 
trolled by an operative in an elevated cabin at the side 
of the storage field. The machinery house can be set 
anywhere. Should the coal heat, the operative can make 
the scraper attack the heated area and turn over the 
coal. On account of his remote position he is not 
troubled by smoke or fumes. When a steam or electric 
crane attempts to attack a fire in the heart of a slack 
pile it frequently has to dig out a large body of coal 
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FIG. 3—AN 8,000-TON YARD FOR AN OHIO FACTORY 

On the right is the elevator from which is formed _ the mother 
pile from which the yard is filled. This elevator receives its coa 
from a hopper below the railroad tracks which is fed either from 
the yard or the railroad cars and delivers coal either to the rail- 
road cars or the yard. It will be seen at what a high point the 
scraper is delivering, demonstrating that where the yard is not 
as level as this one the coal can nevertheless be satisfactorily 
placed and reclaimed. 
that is not in the least heated in order to reach that 
which is burning or nearly burning beyond. 

Another advantage of the scraper method of placing 
the coal is that it does not store it with the fine coal on 
top and the coarse coal below. When piles are placed 
by a grab bucket the coal falls in a pile and the larger 
lumps roll down to the bottom, so that if proper care 
is not taken the base of the storage consists of coarse 
coal and the top coal is fine. With the scraper method 
the coal is mixed thoroughly and is compressed so closely 
that air cannot enter the pile. 

Those who have used this system of storing declare 
that they have had surface fires but no fires in the 
center of the pile:* However, should such a fire occur 
at a point remote from the edges of the pile the 
scraper would uncover it without difficul‘y. Owing to 
the ease with which storage piles covering large areas 
may be made with scraper equipment if available ground 
permits, the coal need not be stored to any excessive 
depth. In consequence fires are less likely than with 
some other methods of storage. 

The capacity of such a drag scraper is high, running 











FIG. 4—METHOD OF SUSPENDING TAIL PULLEY 
A chain is bolted between two of the posts, in which holes are 
provided for attachment. From the chain is hung the counter- 
weighted pulley arm. 
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from 50 to 600 tons per hour, dependent on the Size of 
the scraper used and the length of the haul. 

Many coal-storage equipments are extremely economi- 
cal in operation. If they worked night and day and 
always at top capacity they would do the work at a 
negligible figure but when they work intermittently 
the interest and maintenance charges more than elinj. 
nate all the profit. Others have in addition high operat- 
ing charges. For instance, an expert operator com- 
manding a high wage must be employed to run a crane 
whereas the drag screper can be handled by a man 
without training or experience. 

The first cost of a drag-scraper system is low and the 
maintenance cost is inconsiderable, for when the mg. 
chine is idle the rope is wound on the drums and the 
scraper may be stored anywhere under cover, the only 
parts exposed to the weather being the machinery house 
and back posts. As about 90 per cent of the moving 
parts are of steel the wear and tear is not excessive. 
The largest part of the investment is in steel and con. 
crete, which depreciate slowly. The salvage value js 
high, for the plant is quite mobile. It will fit any Storage 
area. The cable can be used as a car puller by simply 
extending the countershaft and adding a winch head 
and outboard bearing. A clutch is provided to throw in 
ithe car puller when required. 





FIG. 5—ILLUSTRATING EVIL OF CONICAL PILING 

In the left-hand illustration a big pile of coal has been made 
by a grab bucket which has dumped coal repeatedly from one 
point. The larger lumps have run down the side of the pile and 
so a body of fine coal rests on a mass of larger coal which gets 
progressively coarse toward the bottom. The air can circulate 
freely through the large coal and feed the finer coal with air 
should the pile begin to heat. This ventilation also favors the 
initial heating, for while it causes incipient combustion, the fine 
coal delays the escape of heat upward. The figure on the right 
shows the same effect obtained by a long continuous pile’ of 
pyramid shape. 


$12,000,000 Power Plant Will Mean Much 
To Northern Colorado Coal Fields 


RECTION of a huge steam-electric power plant on 
Boulder Lake four miles east of Boulder, Colo., by 
the Doherty interests, the plan for which was announced 
recently, may mean a good deal to the coal fields of 
northern Colorado. A ready source of electric power 
will be available for mining use and a ready market will 
be at hand for a considerable volume of lignite slack 
such as now burdens practically every northern opera- 
tion. The plant, estimated to cost $12,000,000 and to 
be built by the Cities Service Co., to serve the Denver 
Gas & Electric Light Co. and the Western Light & 
Power Co. may be of 100,000-kw. capacity. The first 
unit, a 20,000 turbo-generator to cost $4,000,000, may 
be in service by March, 1924. The boiler room for this 
is expected to consume 125,000 tons of coal annually. 
From an engineering viewpoint, the plant is of much 
interest. It is unusual to locate such large plants on 
artificial sites, even large artificial lakes, as this is. 
Rivers or other large streams are more common. How- 
ever, their absence made it necessary to select this site, 
a lake the surface of which will be increased to 380 
acres, and volume of water impounded to 280,000,000 
cu.ft. Further, steam is to be used at 375 Ib. pressure 
and 200 deg. superheat. 
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Structural Details of Underground Stable 


By ALPHONSE F. BrRosky* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

OME of the mines working the Pittsburgh and other 
ee still use horses for gathering operations. 
Gathering locomotives have not entirely supplanted 
animal haulage, for under certain conditions the latter 
js more economical than the former. More horses than 
gathering locomotives are used in the Criterion mine 
of the Westmoreland Coal Co., at Rillton, Pa., and 
accordingly a stable has to be maintained. In this mine 
the stable, which is quite modern, is placed underground. 

Strangely enough, though members of humane soci- 
eties object to the keeping of animals underground, min- 
ing men find that the veterinarian has fewer. calls 
to underground stables than to those on the surface, 
especially where the stable is close to the entrance to the 
mine. So located the stable is less injurious to the 
health of the men in the mine and to the animals in the 
stable. At the Criterion mine the mules are stabled in 
a chamber 425 ft. from the main bottom of the hoisting 
shaft. It is ventilated by a split off the main entry 
intake, which passes through the stable to the return 
airway and thence to the upcast 300 ft. away. 

The stable is 145 ft. long and 21 ft. wide, being fur- 
nished with twenty-two stalls of concrete, the floors of 
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STABLE ENTIRELY FIREPROOF EXCEPT STALL FLOORS 


A really modern stable no longer is a. measurable fire risk, for 
the stall floors are not likely to catch fire. and no hay or bedding 
is stored in or near the stable. Should the bedding catch fire, the 
flame would be confined to the particular stall in which the blaze 
occurred, 
which are of wood. The ceiling is supported by 12-in. 
beams on 6-ft. centers which rest upon 13-in. side walls 
of brick and are further supported by two 6-in. pipes 
filled with concrete. Above the beams are 20-lb. rails 
used as stringers and between these rough bricks are laid, 
a construction often used for the roofing of overcasts. 





Here is a 7,600-Ib. lump of McAlester coal from the Homer 
Mine of the Osage Coal Mining Co., near McAlester, Okla. It 
measures 6 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 6 in. This chunk, ex- 
tracted for the Rotary convention in Wichita, Kan., in 1921, was 
hever shipped and now stands in front of the McAlester Fuel 
0.'s office in McAlester and has stood there for some time with- 


‘out suffering from the weather. Its “biggest” claim is that it is 


the biggest chunk ever taken from a 4-ft. seam. 


Speaking of Chunks of Coal 


“The Cyclops of them all’ is what’A. J. Moorshead, president . 


THE LARGEST BLOCK OF C 
EVER HOISTED FROM AMINE, 





of the Madison Coal Corporation, calls this old timer exhibited 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904. It weighed 14 tons and 
has a legitimate claim to the title of “biggest lump ever mined.” 
Expert pick miners extracted it from the Divernon mine, near 
Springfield, Ill., at a spot close to the shaft bottom where office 
room was needed. The block measured 6 ft. x 7 ft. x 8 ft. 2 in. 
The cage was dismantled to get this monster up the 335-ft. shaft. 
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Raleigh Coal Co. Keeps in Touch with Key 
Workmen by Automatic Telephones 


By A. F. Brosky* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and other 
telephone companies already have come’‘to a realiza- 
tion of the many advantages derived from the installa- 
tion of automatic telephone service and now feel assured 
that millions of dollars would be saved if community 
telephone services were made automatic, and work has 
already been commenced on a large scale in the bigger 
cities to that end, some units being already in operation. 
If the practicability of the machine-switching tele- 
phone system is so well established that the public- 
utility companies do not hesitate to install it on a large 
scale, why is it not even more ideally adapted to the 
conditions in the rural or the isolated districts in the 
coal fields, where small independent systems often are 
installed and operated by the coal companies? An 
electrical engineer who worked on the automatic tele- 
phone several years ago assured me that the new system 





AUTOMATIC SWITCHBOARD OF RALEIGH COAL CO. 


Mining villages usually are a little way from the mine and 
stretch out over a large area. If anything goes wrong when the 
day’s work is over it is difficult to get the right man promptly for 
the particular repair job unless a telephone is provided, and then 
it should be a self-switching telephone, that will not wake up every 
key workman and boss on the job just when he is taking the sleep 
that will fortify him for his next day’s work. 


is far superior to the old, even where as few as fifty 
telephones are installed. 

Wherever the automatic telephone system has been 
used in factories, warehouses and offices of large con- 
cerns it has operated successfully. For this reason it 
might be well for coal companies likewise to consider 
whether the automatic telephone could be applied satis- 
factorily to their needs either at a single mine plant 
or at a group of plants, including mining towns also. 

Four years ago the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co. installed 
an automatic system of fifty telephones in the town of 
Raleigh, W. Va. The system co-ordinates the work of the 
several operating departments and provides a sure means 
of communication with those men whose services might 
be required at inopportune times during the twenty- 
four hours of the day. And this is accomplished with- 
out resorting to manual assistance or to a system of 
long and short rings whereby half a score of families 
are awakened in the dead of night in order to establish 
communication with some one somnolent individual. 
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Direct signaling and connection are made by the caller 
to the party called. 

Besides the telephones in the general offices and other 
company buildings, there are telephones in the homes 
of the superintendents, foremen and other bosses and 
company officials. The residences of the master _me. 
chanic, electricians, carpenters and others whose Services 
are indispensable at unexpected times are similarly 
equipped. 

The system cannot be used underground because 
of grounding. Consequently the automatic telephone 
service extends no further than to the office of the weigh. 
master on the tipple. All communication from the out- 
side to the inside is delivered to the weighmaster, who 
relays it over the underground telephone system. 

At Raleigh, W. Va., the system used is that of the 
Chicago Automatic Telephone Co., whose rights haye 
been acquired by the Western Electric Co. From the 
original Strouger system two different types of equip-. 
ment have been evolved. The type that will be used in 
the large cities is called the panel system and that which 
will be introduced into the self-contained communities js 
known as the step-by-step system. We are told that the 


_machine-switching telephone system owes its success 


to the most complex electrically operated mechanism in 
the world. Primarily it is based upon a system of 
relays. During the process of completing a call in the 
large system it is said that about 750 contacts are made 
in a period of 7 seconds. 

The machine-switching board which maneuvers the 
calls from 50 telephones in Raleigh appears in the illus- 
tration. The lines end on small terminals which are 
mounted vertically on a frame as shown. When the caller. 
lifts his receiver an electrical condition is created 
which causes a line finder to elevate vertically to the line 
of the caller, where it stops. The caller then hears a 
humming noise which is a signal for him to dial the 
number of the party called. The numerals dialed by the 
caller set up electrical impulses operating an electrical 
device called the sender, which is the brains of the 
system. 

The sender receives the call number dialed by the caller 
@nd directs subsequent operations of the apparatus, thus 
establishing a connection with the line of the party 
called.. If that line is busy the caller is informed of 
that fact by a buzzing sound which is distinctive and 
differs from the ring of the call bell. 

The potential of sending is 52 volts direct current, - 
while that of receiving is 84 volts alternating current. 
A storage -or secondary battery in the circuit is auto- 
matically charged through the agency of a motor-gen- 
erator set in the circuit and furnishes the direct current 
for the transmission of the voice. 

When the potential of the battery falls below 46. volts 
a relay makes contact and closes a circuit to an auto- 
matic starter in the circuit of the battery and generating 
unit. After the potential of the battery is raised to 52 
volts, which is the maximum voltage, the charging is 
automatically cut out from the battery through a 
breaker. 


“REPORTS OF INVESTIGATIONS ISSUED DURING 1922,” Serial 
2440, recently issued by the Bureau of Mines, lists @ 
number of reports relating to the technology of solid 
and liquid fuels. The subjects treated include the use of 
bituminous coal in house-heating furnaces, fuel economy 
from oil plant equipment, determination of sediment in fuel 
oil, steaming tests of Alaskan lignite, smoke prevention, 
Trent amalgan, etc. 
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Effects of Ruhr Occupation Reflected in 
Curtailed Production of Coal 


ailway strikes, resulting in congestion and dis- 
ee of oe transportation system, have practically 
pir d the Ruhr district into a number of local districts 
ob communication with each other and almost com- 
prone isolated from the outside world, Coal Age is in receipt 
information showing that coal production in the Ruhr 
vhich in the larger part of January was forced by all means 
available had during the last week of that month decreased 
ro an estimated tonnage of 270,000 per day, as compared 
with a normal daily capacity of 350,000 tons. Actual ship- 
ments after the blockade was put in force were for delivery 
inside the Ruhr district. Total shipments, which up to 
Jan. 20 averaged about 20,000 carloads of ten tons each 
per day, had on Jan. 30 decreased to 9,500 carloads, on Feb. 2 
to 2,000 carloads and on Feb. 4 to 1,200 carloads, equalling 
12,000 tons, or about 3 per cent of normal output. 

As the accumulation of reserves within a few days reached 
the limit of available space, production was reduced early 
in February to the limited possibility of shipments and to 
the demand of coking plants, which at the beginning of 
the month were still in full operation. No discharge of coal 
miners on a large scale had taken place in the Ruhr district 
up to the first part of February. When not engaged in the 
production of coal they were used in improvement and 
development work. 

There was no actual pinch up to the early part of February 
in the unoccupied parts of Germany occasioned by a lack 
of coal. The railways were provided with from six to 
seven weeks’ reserve stocks and gas and electric plants and 
other large consumers had supplies sufficient for approxi- 
mately one month. 

According to the statements of the Coal Commissary and 
the National Ministry of Economics import licenses granted 
during January were considerably less than in October and 
November. The drop in the value of the mark widened the 
margin between German and British coal prices. The last 
increase at that time was 77 per cent, bringing the price of 
Ruhr fat run of mine to 68,411 marks per ton, which at 
the rate of exchange prevailing at the beginning of February 
equalled 7 gold marks. 

Production in those mines situated near the borders of 
the Ruhr mining district, but outside of the cordon drawn, 
was continued under heavy pressure up to the first part of 
February. At that time it was considered unlikely in 
authoritative German circles that those mines would be 
included in the occupied zone. 

The German Coal Commission informed a Reichstag 
committee March 9 that the country’s coal supply was on 
the whole satisfactory. Thanks to large supplies of repa- 
rations fuel which were diverted to unoccupied Germany 
instead of to France and Belgium during the first few 
weeks of the occupation, and to large importations of 
British coal last year, the commission said, the railways, 
public utilities and private consumers were well taken 
care of, D 

Prior to the occupation Ruhr coal production was dis- 
tributed as follows: Entente tribute, 20 per cent; occupied 
Germany and local consumption, 38 per cent, and the interior 
of Germany, 42 per cent. Considering the outlying mines 
left out from the occupation, the coal deficit resulting from 
the Ruhr blockade was estimated at about 2,700,000 tons 
per month, or about one-third of the output, and the shortage 
of coke was more than 1,000,000 tons per month. The 
mcrease in production in the remaining coal fields—Upper 
and Lower Silesia and Saxony—expected from overtime 
shifts was estimated by’ the Coal Commissary at about 
500,000 tons per month, although it is thought it will be 
nearer 300,000 tons. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that a coal-dust explosion in one of the largest 
Upper Silesian mines has put this mine, which produced 
approximately 500,000 tons per year, out of operation for 
Some time. The production of the Upper and Lower Silesian 
and Saxon fields in January was about 1,700,000 tons. 

Germany is practically independent of the brown coal pro- 
duced in the occupied mine fields. The latter contributed 
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COAL PILES AT RECKLINGHAUSEN, IN THE RUHR VALLEY 


Here are piles of precious coal that France achingly needs, and 
that she plans to get, fair means or foul. However, until she 
can get trains and workers she is helpless. Recklinghausen: is 
now occupied by the French troops.—Photo Keystone View Co. 


to the German interior only 5 per cent of their production of 
brown coal and 5 per cent of the brown coal briquets pro- 
duced. It is intended to operate the brown-coal mines 
in central Germany on Sunday, which with the three shifts 
they are now working probably will increase their present 
production of 8,000,000 tons per month by about 1,300,000 
tons. The glass industry is the only industry using brown 
coal to a large extent. 





German Government Provides Foreign 
Funds at Low Rates to Import Coal 


While all the world was wondering how Germany could 
hold out against the Ruhr blockade, which deprives the 
country of half of its coal supply and four-fifths of its 
iron and steel resources, the German Government threw 
large sums of foreign money upon the money market to 
improve the value of the mark in exchange. This money 
was taken from funds accumulated from export proceeds 
for the avowed purpose of reparation payments. It will be 
remembered that every exporter has to deliver to the gov- 
ernment about one-fourth part of the foreign money realized 
by sales abroad. The government is a coal consumer only 
as far as the state railways and a few state works are 
concerned. The funds in hand exceed by far the govern- 
ment’s own requirements. 

The move to give away these funds at comparatively low 
rates must be interpreted as an attempt to provide industry 
with the necessary means for replacing the Ruhr supply of 
basic materials through purchases abroad. Coincidental 
with this move coal prices have been increased by about 
80 per cent, bringing the standard grade of Ruhr fat run of 
mine up to 123,356 marks per ton and all other grades in 
proportion. The government’s manipulation of the mark 
has raised these prices above the level of British prices. 
This doubtless is intended as an inducement to private con- 
sumers to cover their requirements toward coming emer- 
gencies and to do it without any sacrifice to themselves. 
It is the first time since the end of the war that German 
coal prices have been raised above world market prices. 

The usual monthly report of production for January, 
originating from the Coal Syndicate, has come out, but it 
contains no figures. The January production of coal in 
Upper Silesia was 787,000 tons in 25 days against 733,690 
tons in 22 days in December. This drop is due chiefly to 
accidents in two mines. In the other mining districts, 
those of Lower Silesia and Saxony, production has remained 
at the level of the preceding two months. In Lower Silesia 
the miners have agreed to overtime work in the shape of an 
additional hour every day. In the Saxon mines it has been 
decided to provide work for discharged Ruhr miners. Brown- 
coal production in central Germany in January showed a 
slight decline. The efforts made to increase coal production 
in the interior of Germany up to the middle of February had 
shown no material result. 
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Extraction of Room Pillars in 


Working the Miller Seam 


Conditions in Miller Seam Extremely Bad— 
Experience in Working Under 400-Ft. Cover 
—Constant Need of Taking Up Bottom 


AVING had a considerable amount of experience 

in the matter of extracting pillars under varying 
conditions in different seams, I was deeply interested in 
reading the inquiry of Robert Holt, which appeared in 
Coal Age, Feb. 1, p. 226, regarding the difficulties 
experienced in the extraction of pillars in the Miller or 
“B” seam. 

My knowledge of the Miller seam leads me to say 
that conditions in that seam are the worst I have ever 
experienced in respect to the tendency to squeeze or 
creep. The description given by Mr. Holt regarding the 
conditions in his locality are typical of the conditions 
existing elsewhere in the working of that seam. 


Rooms 24 FT. WIDE DRIVEN ON 60-FT. CENTERS 


For his information, allow me to give a little of my 
own experience in working the Miller seam under a 
cover of about 400 ft. The face headings were driven 
to the full dip of the seam, which was about 33 per 
cent. The butts were turned to the right and left of 
the face headings. The rooms were turned off the butts 
on the full pitch of the seam, or parallel to the face 
headings. The rooms were driven 24 ft. wide, on 60 ft. 
centers. 

The face headings were driven narrow, 8 ft. wide, 
while the butts were made wide enough to gob the rock, 
the back heading being 12 ft. wide. It was the purpose 
to drive the rooms to a depth of 275 ft., leaving a 
50-ft. barrier pillar for the protection of the butt head- 
ings. In one instance in particular, owing to extra- 
ordinary roof trouble, the turning of rooms was started 
somewhere near the middle of the first pair of butts, 
which did not prove a success. 

We hoped to start the break in the center and pull 
the pillars back quickly. But, before the rooms had 
advanced more than half way up the pitch it was neces- 
sary to start to take up bottom from the switch. Before 
the rooms were finished the bottom on the gob side 
was nearly up to the roof, in spite of the fact that we 
narrowed the rooms to a width of 18 ft. 

In that case when the work of drawing back the 
pillars was commenced I started two new room necks. 
We drove these 12 ft. wide for a distance of 50 ft. 
before beginning to widen out the rooms. However, 
even then we had to come back to the heading and take 
up bottom to keep the road open. This shows the 
conditions that exist in the Miller seam. 

To my mind, the only way to work this seam success- 
fully is to drive the rooms 5 or 6 yd. in width and on 
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centers up to 100 ft., so as to provide ample pillars 
for the support of the roof in the first working, The 
larger the pillars the better results will be obtaineg 
and there will be less danger of squeeze such as I haye 
mentioned was our experience. I would suggest driving 
the rooms in groups of five. When these rooms have 
reached the limit, cut through the pillar from the last 
room to the adjoining one outby. Make this cut, say, 
the full width of the room and then use judginent ip 
continuing to draw back the pillar. 


ADVANTAGE IN LEAVING WIDE PILLARS 


The work of drawing back the other pillars jp 
these five rooms should proceed in regular order, 
taking care to keep each successive pillar at least one 
cut behind the preceding one. In this manner all the 
pillars in the five rooms should be drawn back to the 
entry stumps, keeping the line of pillarwork as straight 
as possible. Attention to this point has often been 
drawn in Coal Age. 

The advantage of driving rooms with wide pillars 
between them is quickly seen in the work of robbing. 
When a few cuts have been made in the pillars in the 
manner just described a break will have started and 
there is plenty of room for a good cave, which will 
greatly relieve the pressure on the pillars and avoid the 
possibility of squeeze blocking the roads. Where the 
conditions require pillars, say 100 ft. wide, it will be 
better to haul the coal both ways on the face of the 
pillar. In that case, it will be found of great advantage 
to maintain the trackS in each room until the adjoin- 
ing pillar is finished. 


NARROW PILLARS SURE TO DEVELOP SQUEEZE 


It must be remembered that one disadvantage of leav- 
ing narrow pillars is that a sufficient area is not pro- 
vided to afford a good cave. As a consequence the 
pillar coal is much crushed and it is difficult to keep 
the roads open by reason of squeeze. In working back 
wide pillars it will generally be found to pay to lay a 
curved track at the end of the pillar. This curve can 
be moved forward as the work advances and another cut 
is made through the pillar. 

Allow me to say one cannot trifle with the work of 
drawing pillars in the Miller seam. I have seen a small 
stump left behind when taking out heading stumps 
and it cost the company hundreds of dollars. My ad- 
vice is never leave a stump in, no matter how small 
it may be. It will give trouble later. If it cannot be 
removed with the pick shoot it out. 

Under the best conditions in the Miller seam there 
is constant need of taking up bottom. The reason is, 
I believe, that the seam is overlaid with a comparatively 
thin slate roof, say 10 ft. thick, above which is a thick 
bed of sandstone that is hard to break. To make mat- 
ters worse the floor of the seam is a fireclay nature that 
appears to slack like lime. THOMAS HOGARTH. 

Indiana, Pa. 










































































































March 22, 1923 
Coal Brokerage 


Sweeping statement made regarding the work of coal 
brokers. All brokers not “parasites.” Majority fill 
economic positions in the coal trade. 


Y ATTENTION was recently drawn to the state- 

ment of a correspondent that appeared in Coal Age, 
Feb. 22, p. 339, and is certainly misrepresentative of a 
large class of business connected with the selling and 
distribution of coal today. 

Under the heading “Handling of Shipments of Coal 
Through Brokers,” which he styles as “Harmful to the 
Industry,” the correspondent makes the very sweeping 
statement that coal brokers are “parasites.” To say 
that this statement is unfair to brokers as a whole will 
not be denied by those familiar with the coal business 
in respect to marketing the product. 

While there is no doubt that some brokers are para- 
sites to the coal industry, the large majority of this 
class are fulfilling a truly economic condition and one 
that is fully justified. 

It is well known that the legitimate coal broker by 
his acquaintance with the avenues of trade is relieving 
the producer of the necessity of establishing and main- 
taining in many cases, sales organizations to bring him 
into touch with the ultimate consumer, if the mines he 
operates are to be kept running continuously. 

In many cases the coal broker is in a position to help 
the operator in financing his payroll, which is not the 
least portion of his service. As I have just stated, how- 
ever, the service rendered by the broker in finding a 
market for the coal mined surely justifies his existence. 
Had this correspondent followed out his logic to its 
rightful conclusion he might have said that the opera- 
tors should retail their own coal in order to obviate the 
parasitic profits accruing to the retail distributor. 

Dayton, Ohio. M. R. ATKINSON. 





Lengthening of Lamp Flame in Gas 


Theory of lengthening of lamp flame due to decrease of 
pressure absurd—Flame lengthened in effort to reach 
air for its consumption. 


ITH much surprise and interest I read the in- 

quiry of a correspondent who set forth a new 
theory in regard to the lengthening of the lamp flame 
in a safety lamp exposed to gas, and asked to have the 
views of others in regard to its correctness. This 
inquiry, together with the reply of the editor, appeared 
in Coal Age, Jan. 25, p. 186, and was entitled “Action 
of Safety Lamp Flame in Firedamp Mixture.” 

If I understand rightly, the theory proposed by this 
correspondent was that the lengthening of a lamp flame 
exposed to a body of firedamp was the natural result 
of a decreased pressure within the lamp, owing to the 
presence of the gas (methane). 

The argument was advanced that both the heating 
of the air in the lamp chimney and the presence of the 
lighter gas had the effect of increasing the upward 
pressure and decreasing the downward pressure within 
the lamp. It was claimed that the result was to in- 
crease the velocity of the air flowing into the lamp, 
which forced the flame upward and lengthened it. 

In the course of his remarks, he attempts to illustrate 
his idea by the effect that is produced when a piece 
of cardboard is held above the chimney of an ordinary 
house lamp, causing the lamp to smoke and the flame 
to reach upward in the chimney. 
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To my mind, the two lamps being entirely different 
cannot be compared. Bringing the cardboard over the 
top of the lamp chimney, of course, obstructs the flow 
of air and smothers the flame, causing it to smoke for 
lack of sufficient air for its combustion. The oxygen 
within the chimney being all consumed, the flame 
dies out. 

The explanation given in the reply to this inquiry 
meets with my idea precisely. When gas is present 
within the lamp chimney, it is burned and a portion 
of the oxygen of the air is consumed. The natural 
result is to cause the flame to mount upward in its 
effort to reach the air required for the consumption of 
the carbonaceous matter of the flame. 

Wilder, Tenn. OscaR H. JONES. 


What Caused the Wakesiah Mine Explosion 


Violation of Mine Regulation Act—Facts show ignition 
started where the pumpman was working—Fireboss’ 
lamp found in perfect condition. 





READ with interest the account given by Mine Man- 

ager W. H. Moore, Coal Age, Jan. 25, p. 184, regard- 
ing the Wakesiah mine explosion that occurred with 
fatal results at Naniamo, B. C., Nov. 24, 1922. Pardon 
me if I suggest that, in his account, he shows that he 
violated the terms of the Mine Regulation Act of British 
Columbia. 

In the first place, he started to disturb a large body 
of firedamp accumulated at the face of a pitch and did 
not notify and withdraw from the place a pumpman 
who was then working on the return of that current. 
As a result, the pumpman was killed by the force of the 
explosion that occurred shortly after the body of gas 
was disturbed. The account states that the fireboss 
died of asphyxiation by reason of the afterdamp. 


WHERE DID THE EXPLOSION START? 


Mine Manager Moore does not state specifically at 
what point he considers the ignition of the firedamp 
took place. However, the facts given in his narrative 
point most strongly to the conclusion that the gas was 
ignited at or near the pumpman working on the return 


of the current. This man was killed instantly by the 


force of the explosion. 

From his account Mr. Moore appears to think that 
the explosion occurred by reason of the failure of the 
fireboss’ lamp. Notwithstanding the lamp is said to 
have been found in perfect condition following the ex- 
plosion and to have been tested later when it withstood 
the test four times in succession and did not fail. The 
assumed failure of the lamp in the mine is, to say the 
least, mysterious. 

In my opinion it is hard to believe that a double-gauze 
Wolf safety lamp would fail in this manner if properly 
assembled and rightly used by the fireboss. 


WHAT HAPPENED AND EXACT MOVEMENTS OF FIREBOSS 
Not CLEARLY EXPLAINED 


It is hard to understand the exact movements of the 
fireboss from the description given by Mr. Moore. 
Seemingly the fireboss had extended the hose up the 
slant and deflected it in a manner to blow out the gas 
from its lodgment. His lamp was found 21 feet from 
the end of the hose and his body 84 ft. beyond the 
lamp. His shotfiring cable, detonators and electric 
fuses were found at the stopcock where he had turned 
on the air. 
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Now, assuming the ignition took place outby near 
where the pumpman was working, it is natural to sup- 
pose that the fireboss after turning on the air had pro- 
ceeded up the slant, his lamp being found within 21 ft. 
of the end of the hose. In an endeavor to escape the 
afterdamp he had abandoned his lamp that was prob- 
ably extinguished by the blast and rushed down the 
slant a distance of 84 ft. before being overcome by the 
gas, 

If my supposition is correct the fireboss appears to 
have run considerable risk himself in advancing up the 
slant against the pressure of 90 lb. per sq.in. of gas- 
charged air blown by the nozzle of the hose from its 
lodgment in the roof. Again, had Mr. Moore’s con- 
clusion as to the failure of the lamp being the cause of 
the ignition of the gas been correct, it is more than 
likely that the fireboss would have been killed by the 
force of the explosion and the pumpman asphyxiated 
by the afterdamp. 

In closing allow me to say in reference to the gauze 
showing signs of having been subjected to intense heat, 
it is a physical impossibility for a gauze to become red- 
hot without showing the same effect both outside and 
inside of the chimney. 

In respect to the overheating of the gauze by reason 
of the lamp having been used for illumination seven 
hours, let me suggest that a safety lamp is safer when 
the wick flame is at its full height, provided it does not 
smoke. To my mind this claim is not evidence in favor 
of the lamp having failed in view of the condition in 
which it was found after the explosion. 

Nanaimo, B. C. MINING ENGINEER. 








Inquiries 
Of General Interest 




















Blowing vs. Exhaust Systeme in 


Fan Ventilation 


Advantage of Blowing System When Mine 
Generates No Gas—Exhaust System Must Be 
Employed in Ventilation of Gaseous Mines 


NLY recently, occurrences have led me to desire to 

look more carefully into the relative merits of the 
blowing and exhaust systems of ventillation. I think the 
subject was treated more or less fully in previous issues 
of Coal Age, but the matter has passed from my recol- 
lection and I desire now to obtain some information 
regarding the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
these two systems and the conditions under which the 
one or the other should be employed. As I recall, the 
choice betwen the two systems, in the ventilation of a 
mine, is not an arbitrary one, but depends solely on the 
conditions to be met in the development of the mine. I 
hope it is not asking too much to have the advantages 
and disadvantages of the two systems explained again 
in the columns of Coal Age. It will doubtless interest 
many like ourselves. W. B. BROWN, 

Searles, Ala. Supt. Aetna Mine. 





As this correspondent has stated, the choice between 
the blowing or exhaust system of ventilation in the 
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operation of a mine is not an arbitrary one. Each sys. 
tem has its peculiar adaptation to the conditions that 
will prevail in the operation of the mine, particularly 
with reference to the haulage of the coal. In the work. 
ing of a seam generating gas, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the main haulage road should be made 
the intake airway. On the other hand, if the mine gen- 
erates no gas it is equally important that haulage shoulq 
be performed on the main return airway. 

In the former case, hauling the coal on the main ip. 
take airway avoids the danger of gas being ignited by 
the lamps of the drivers or motormen, who cannot con- 
veniently use safety lamps in their work. Of course, 
there is no better light for a driver or motorman to 
use than the electric cap lamp and, since its advent in 
coal mining, there is not the same urgency for hauling 
coal on the intake as before. However, the danger js 
not wholly eliminated, as the breaking of an incandes- 
cent bulb is liable to cause the ignition of the gas. 

Again, in the working of a non-gaseous mine, the 
advantage of hauling coal on the return airway is that 
the loaded cars move with the current and there is legs 
obstruction to_the flow of the air than when the full 
loaded cars must move against the current. Again, all 
the dust of the haulage road is carried out of the mine 
when hauling on the return current. Moreover, the 
hoisting shaft is then the upcast and the formation of 
ice in the winter is largely or wholly prevented by the 
warm air returning from the mine. 

It will be understood, that, for practical reasons, the 
blowing fan can only be used when the main hauiage 
road is made the intake airway. In that case, in order 
to avoid the use of doors on the shaft bottom, it is neces- 
sary to install an exhaust fan at the air shaft, leaving the 
hoisting shaft and the main haulage road unobstructed. 

In the exhaust system, the mine is ventilated under a 
pressure less than that of the atmosphere. As com- 
pared with the blowing system of ventilation, the ex- 
haust system makes possible the igniting of the gases 
issuing from abandoned workings. Because of the re- 
duced mine pressure these gases are forced out into 
the live workings by reason of the greater atmospheric 
pressure acting through openings and crevices reaching 
to the surface. 

Offsetting this condition, however, it is claimed that, 
in the blowing system, any cessation of the fan is fol- 
lowed immediately by the expansion of the pent up gases 
in abandoned workings, the outflow of these gases into 
the live workings being at the most critical time. 

As far as the ventilator is concerned, when exhausting 
the air from the mine, the fan is filled with the warm 
air of the mine having a less density than the cold out- 
side air that fills the fan when operated as a blower. 
The lighter air filling the exhaust fan has a tendency 
to decrease the efficiency of the ventilator. In the use 
of the exhaust system to ventilate a gassy mine, the 
density of the mine air is still further reduced by the 
presence of a greater or less percentage of methane. 

The points mentioned above are ‘the principal advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the exhaust and blowing 
systems of ventilation. Those of chief importance, how- 
ever, are the ones relating to making the main haulage’ 
road the intake for the mine when the latter is generat- 
ing gas. Such an arrangement demands the use of the 
exhaust fan to avoid the obstruction of the main haulage 
road by doors that would be required in the use of the 
blowing system under those conditions. 
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Miscellaneous Mine Examination 
Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


QuEsTION—Explain the principle of the ventilating 
fan. What conditions in the mine would govern you in 
determining the diameter and width of the fan? 

ANSWER—The principle of the centrifugal fan, which 
is the common type of ventilating fan in mining practice 
depends on the centrifugal force developed by the revo- 
lution of the weight of air contained within the fan 
blades. This centrifugal force is exerted radially from 
the center toward the circumference of the fan. As a 
result air is drawn in at the center of the fan and 
thrown out all around the circumference where it is 
conducted by a spiral casing to the fan drift or to the 
chimney as the case may be. 

Briefly, the diameter of the fan is a function of the 
pressure the fan will produce, the latter being deter- 
mined directly from the peripheral velocity of the blade 
tips. These two factors, in fan design, must therefore 
be proportioned to the unit of ventilating pressure or 
water gage desired. Always, the pressure developed by 
a fan will depend on the resisting power of the mine 
airways, which is determined by the quantity of air in 
circulation and the rubbing surface of the airways. 

Again, the width of the fan is practically a function 
of the quantity of air to be circulated or the quantity 
of air the fan will handle under the same conditions in 
the mine. 

QUESTION—A volume of air of 140,000 cu.ft. per min. 
is delivered at the foot of the downcast shaft and there 
divided into three splits as follows: Split A, 6 x 7 ft., 
5,000 ft. long; split B, 6x6 ft., 4,500 ft. long; split C, 
6x5 ft., 4,000 ft. long. What quantity will pass 
through each airway? 

ANSWER—The first step in the solution is to find the 
areas, perimeters and lengths of each of the several 
splits, which are as follows: 


A, 6x7 ft., 5,000 ft. a= 6x7 = 42sqft. o = 2(64+7) = 26ft. l= 5,000ft. 
B, 6x6 ft., 4,500 ft. a= 6x6 = 36sqft.; o = 2(646) = 24ft. 1= 4,500ft. 
C, 6x5 ft., 4,000 ft. a= 6x5 = 30sq.ft.; o = 2(6+5) = 22ft. l= 4,000ft 


The relative values of the areas, perimeters and 
lengths of these airways are as follows: 


OK Riad aoe, oe To, se ee a= 7: oz 13; l= 10 
ot hn IE api Rae aes red Poe a.= 6; o = 12; l= 9 
UR a cn hy. 2), Sng Bye ts, ed ae a = 5; o= 1; t=. 8 


Substituting these relative values in the formula for 
the relative potential factor gives for the relative split 
potentials: 





Split A a oe 1.624 
Naeeia etal . eo 
ee 65 55- 1.414 

ms —s- 
Ct ee 
4.230 


Since the quantity passing in each split is propor- 
tional to the split potential, we have 
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NS. aha cuiiew da 4.230 : 1.624-:: 140,000 .:.2 = 53,750. cuft. 
SBME 05 wAs's Teak 4.230 : 1.414 :: 140,000 : +2 = 46,800 cu.ft. 
WO ae eS nocawteess o.8 4.230 : 1.192 :: 140,000 : 2 = 39,450 cu.ft, 

Total. :..... 140,000 cu.ft. 


QUESTION—If 65,000 cu.ft. of air per minute passes 
through an airway 7x7 ft. in section, with a water gage 
of 1.5 in., what quantity of air will pass through an- 
other airway 8x 8 ft. in section, the pressure remaining 
the same? 

ANSWER—These airways being square in section and 
having the same length and unit pressure, the square of 
the quantity of air in circulation will vary as the fifth 
power of a single side. In other words, the square of 
the quantity ratio is equal to the fifth power of the 
ratio of the sides of the two airways. Thus, calling 
the required quantity of air passing in the second air- 
way x we have 


QUESTION—If in an airway 72 sq.ft. in sectional area 
the velocity is 550 ft. per min. what will the velocity 
be if the area is decreased to 60 sq.ft.2 What is the: 
horsepower in each case, assuming a water gage of 
1.9 in.? 

ANSWER—The question does not state how the re- 
duction in sectional area has taken place. It is natural 
to assume that this occurred by reason of a square that 
reduced the height of the airway while the width re- 
mained unchanged. Then, assuming an original sec- 
tion 8x 9 ft. is reduced to 8 x 74 ft., the perimeter ratio 
due to the squeeze is 34:31; while the area ratio is 
72:60. Assuming a constant water gage or pressure 
and a constant length of airway, the square of the 
velocity of the air varies directly as the sectional area 
and inversely as the perimeter. In other words, the 
square of the velocity ratio is equal to the product of 
the area ratio and the perimeter ratio and we have for 
the required velocity after the squeeze 


QUESTION—What is the equivalent orifice of a mine 
that passes 80,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, under a 
water gage of 1 in.? 

ANSWER—The eouivalent orifice of a mine is based 
on the ratio of the quantity of air in circulation to the 
square root of the water gage, as expressed by the 
formula, 

Equiv. Orifice = a 
Vw.g. 
Substituting the given values in this formula gives for 
the equivalent of this mine (0.0004 « 80,000) — V1 
== $2 eq.ft. 

QUESTION—When a rope carrying a load is run over 
a sheave wheel to what two stresses is it subject? 

ANSWER—When a rope passes over a sheave it is 
subject not only to the actual load it carries, but that 
portion bent around the sheave is under an additional 
stress due to bending. The strength of the rope must, 
therefore, be estimated with regard to both the actual 
load and the bending stress, the sum of the two being 
the working load. 

QUESTION—To0 what cause or causes are suddeu out- 
bursts of gas generally due? 

ANSWER—Outbursts of gas in mines frequently occur 
as the direct results of the extraction of the coal. As 
this proceeds, the pressure of the gas overcomes the 
strength of the coal or the strata in which it is con- 


tained, whereupon it is liberated in large volume. 
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World’s 1922 Coal Output Less Than Any 
Year Except 1921 Since 1915 


World’s total production of all coal in the calendar 
year 1922, according to information now available, the 
Geological Survey reports, was 1,200,000,000 metric tons. 
This was a little larger than the output in 1921, but it 
was less than in any preceding year since 1915 and less 
than in the pre-war years 1912 and 1913. The United 
States’ share was 417,000,000 metric tons, or 34.8 per cent 
of the total, as against 40.5 per cent and 40.5 per cent, 
respectively, in 1921 and 1920. 

The following table presents the information received 
up to March 8, 1923. The tonnages for countries not yet 
heard from ordinarily amount to about 6 to 10 per cent. 
Receipt of data for these countries may raise or lower the 
final figure by some millions of tons. The table presents 
figures for 1920 and 1921, embodying precise data and 
revised estimates for countries from which only pre- 
liminary estimates had heretofore been available. Lignite 
and brown coal are included; where possible they are given 
separately. 


COAL PRODUCED IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
IN THE CALENDAR YEARS 1920, 1921 AND 1922* 


(In metric tons of 2,204,622 Ib.) 





Country 
North America 1920 1921 1922 
ESAS arenes. Gees 11,812,871 10,636,471 10,093,055 
cae. | | ieee tia 3,275,304  -2.918,991 2.797.413 
United { | aan 81,282,000 82,076,000 47,000,000 
States | Lignite and bituminous. ... 515,883,000 377,316,000 370,000,000 
PRE IIIB oe iss cece naesccice 502,308 502,200 (a) 
De BRIOR. oo cc oc cess 1,794,637 2,040,598 (a) 
Europe 
RT es eS a rat ff _ ' 7 oa ed . 4 5 : : ‘ st ; 
Czechoslovakia { 19/943,258 21,050,712 619,000,000 
France { ML aNELG uh eink <a xip's's 24,293,000 28,243,000 | 532,000,000 
Lignite 967,800 735,600 / 
Gartean { Foal (G3) 140,766,397 145,610,000 d140,965,000 
y Lignite 111,887,694 123,011,000 137,207,000 
oS Eee 6,660, 145 7,842,553- 23,800,000 
United Kingdom: Great Britain.... . 233,106,377 165,781,404 255,892,000 
| _SS  eoiee eeae 109,845 89,958 (a) 
i ee eee 33,521,009 36, 183,546 (a) 
1a 
UNE S55 soo, 56 Shu mista avs 18,250,508 19,511,154 19,000,000 
hina. . aha eens sie bis Pe 19,484,896 (a) (a) 
Japan (including Taiwan and 
PIB ERS och ck siete wip wid siu's oss 30,838,066 26,000,000 25,000,000 
een octane Ee 3,482,838 4,309,156 (a) 
Africa = 
Union of South Africa............. 10,408,497 10,339,044 610,000,000 
Other countries. Pee be ew at 48,933 755,935 (a) 
Oceanica 
on a kg 13,176,426 13,084,210 (a) 
OGher coumtries...........5....... 3,127,902 3,210,796 (a) 





* Prepared by W. I. Whiteside, U. S. Geological Survey. 

(a) Estimate included in total. (b) Estimated on 11 months’ production. (c> 
Includes the Saar basin. (d) Includes entire output of Upper Silesia from January- 
May, inclusive. For months June-December only the output of the portion of 
Upper Silesia awarded to Germany is included. (¢) Includes output of the portion 
of Upper Silesia awarded to Poland for months June-December, inclusive. 





1,318,900,000 1,133,600,000 1,200,000,000 


Record Output of Briquets Made in 1922 


A new record of production of fuel briquets was estab- 
lished in 1922, when, according to reports to the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, the total output was 619,425 net tons, against 
398,949 tons in 1921. In comparison with 1920, the year in 
which the previous maximum was attained, the increase was 
slightly over 9 per cent. Production in all districts in 1922 
was larger than in the year before, the principal increase 


occurring in the Central States. 


The chief factor in the 


improvement in that territory was the increased demand for 
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briquets to make up the deficit in domestic anthracite jn 
the region supplied from the Upper Lake Docks, 


FUEL BRIQUETS PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1917. 


1922 

Year Net Tons Value Year Net Tons y, al 
S017 ......55... SERB e: SZ 2530e0 198)... ......: 567,192 $4,623 83 
2 tr ee De) 398,949 3,632, 
ee 205;734 2,301,054 '922.......... 619,425 5.444 926 


With the exception of the General Briquetting (Co, at 
New York City, which plant was dismantled late in 1991 
all plants that -were active in 1921 were operated in 1929. 
Each plant used the same raw fuel constituent and the 
same type of binder as in the year preceding. 


RAW FUELS USED IN MAKING BRIQUETS IN THE UNITED STATES 


1919-1922 
(In Net Tons) 
Fuel 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Anthracite culm and fine sizes and 
semi-anthracite............... 118,595 356,877 190,964 = 254.563 


Semi-bituminous and bituminous 
slack Qn@ OOKG.......<. 0.0006. 
Lignite, sub-bituminous coal, and 

oil-gas residue. ............0.-. 


a97,387 ai25,506 
80,383 89,656 


295,365 572,039 
a Includes no coke. 6 Includes no brown lignite. 


121,925 235,54 
685,352 123,339 
393,241 613,444 





Of the 14 plants that operated, 6 used anthracite culm or 
fines, 2 semi-anthracite, 1 a mixture of anthracite fines and 
bituminous slack, 1 semi-bituminous slack, 1 a mixture of 
bituminous slack and sub-bituminous coal, 2 carbon residue 
from the manufacture of oil gas, and 1 bituminous coal, first 
subjected to low-temperature carbonization. The total quan- 
tity of raw fuel used was 609,186 net tons, of which 42 per 
cent was anthracite or semi-anthracite, 39 per cent semi- 
bituminous slack, bituminous slack and coke, and 19 per cent 
sub-bituminous coal and oil gas residue. 





Utilities Coal Consumption in January 
24 per Cent Higher Than Year Ago 


Electric public-utility plants consumed 3,552,053 net tons 
of coal during January according to a recent report of the 
Geological Survey. This compares with 3,596,623 tons con- 
sumed during December, according to corrected returns. 

The average daily production of electricity by public- 
utility power plants in January was at the unprecedented 
rate of 151,900,000 kw.-hr., an increase of nearly 24 per cent 
over, January, 1922, and an increase of nearly 2 per cent 
over the previous record rate established in December. 





New England Coal Receipts in 1922 
Less Than in 1921 and 1919 


The full effect of the miners’ strike during the past sum- 
mer on receipts of coal in New England during 1922 is 
shown in preliminary reports of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life, according to the Geological 
Survey. New England received less coal in 1922 than in 
1921 and 1919, which were, respectively, years of industrial 
depression and a great coal strike. The 1922 receipts were 
much smaller than in any other recent years. The total 
quantity of anthracite received in 1922 was 6,462,000 net 
tons, and bituminous coal, 18,815,000 tons, which amounts 
were but 56 and 85 per cent, respectively, of the average 
receipts during the six years preceding. 

Coal received during the year included about two million 
tons of foreign bituminous coal, nearly all of which entered 
New England ports after the middle of the year. 


NEW ENGLAND COAL RECEIPTSa 














(Net Tons) 
———_—_———— Anthracite Bituminous—-————-—. 

Period Tide Rail Total Tide Rail Total Aggregate 
nn be |) « te a i ae 982,000 2,277,000 3,259,000 6,672,000 2,863,000 9,535,000 12,794,000 
A aL eEe ba os 5.co sha sanc cena dahcebiys eacere 43,000 ,000 000 1,079,000 174,000 1,253,000 347,000 
es cows es wee keeles cticce eos b ) 215,000 (b) (b) 2,300,000 2,515,000 
EE ee sen es oe ee ee 303,000 605,000 908,000 1,420,000 792,000 2,212.000 3,120,000 
EE Nn SC cence ies Wnts Ge Cetee bah 355,000 658,000 1,013,000 1,107,000 694,000 1,801,000 2,814,000 
ce 3 OR SEES 2 ai ery ne (b) ) c973,000 (b) (b) 1,714,000 2,687,000 

|, Be IR ee ee ae ee ae b) (b) c6,462,000 (b) (b) 18,815,000 25,277,000 
| SRE RS Se eee ae le el cree 3,695,000 7,679,000 11,374,000 8,814,000 8,374,000 17,188,000 28,562,000 
i eS rr, eee eee ee 3,521,000 7,734,000 11,255,000 10,211,000 12,223,000 22,434,000 33,689,000 


(a) Figures furnished by courtesy of Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries of Life. (b) Not available. (c) Subject to revision. 
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“Fireproof Anthracite” Causes Storm of Protest in East; 


Six Shippers Found; I. C. C. Does Nothing 


Recent shipments of doubtful black material from anthra- 
ite waste piles in Pennsylvania by several unknown con- 
- s caused a storm of protest to rage through parts of 
oe Kast last week. It gave sensational newspapers an 
opportunity to deal a black eye to legitimate anthracite 
reclamation while hitting at the “wildcatters” and drew a 
statement from the General Policies Committee of the 
Anthracite Producers. Federal Fuel Distributor FP. &. 
Wadleigh, after an investigation by George T. Haldeman, 
said six companies had been located. On Feb. 12 and Feb. 
96 Mr. Wadleigh asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to refuse cars to such shippers, but the commission, in a 
letter March 12 from Commissioner Potter said the matter 


was one for the Pennsylvania courts and not for it to 


tle. 
_ Potter wrote Mr. Wadleigh as follows 


under date of March 12: 


y er of the 26th ultimo was submitted to the commission 
Pe dgeration at our regular conference held on the dth in- 
stant, upon which date the commission directed that the subject 
have the consideration of our Bureau of Inquiry preliminary to 
further action by the commission. Consideration by the Bureau 
of Inquiry having been had, the subject was again considered by 
the commission at the conference today. The decision of the com- 
mission was that we should not embark upon the investigation 
and hearing suggested by you in your letter of the 26th ultimo. 
It is the thought that the subject is primarily one that should not 
be dealt with by the regulation or denying.of interstate transpor- 
tation, but rather through the enforcement of criminal or civil 
laws of the state having jurisdiction to punish criminal offenses 
or redress contract violations, etc. rae i" 

This is the unanimous view of the members of Division 5, con- 
curred in and approved by the commission. 

On March 13 Mr. Wadleigh sent the following letter to 
Commissioner Potter: 


I have received your letter of March 12 in response to my letters 
of Feb. 12 and 26 in regard to shipments of unmerchantable coal 
. and regret that the commission finds itself unable to take 
any action that will assist in preventing the shipment of unmer- 
chantable coal in interstate traffic. The case submitted to you is 
characteristic of a number of others which have been reported to 
this office and it was my_hope that the power and authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would be found available in 
such cases for the protection of the public from transactions. of 
the character charged.’. . . 

I return for your files my letter to you under date of Feb. 12 
which was returned with your letter of Feb. 24 through an ap- 
parent inadvertence. 

That both the Federal Government and the State of 
Pennsylvania possess ample police powers to punish anyone 
convicted of shipping or selling coal mixed with waste or 
other non-combustible material is the belief of Senator 
Pepper stated March 14 in a letter he addressed to Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, in which he incorporated a tele- 
gram he sent to the New York American, in response to one 
he received from it inviting him to join other Senators in 
visiting the Pennsylvania anthracite regions to determine 
how much alleged adulterated anthracite is being sold con- 
sumers. 

Senator Pepper expressed the opinion that the “real prob- 
lem is one of prevention and punishment. Since adequate 
inspection under existing law is impracticable, the most 
effective prevention would be an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission refusing railroad facilities to adul- 
terated fuel in case the commission regards such order as 
justifiable.” 

A copy of Senator Pepper’s letter to Governor Pinchot 
also was transmitted to James S. Benn of the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission. 

Mr. Pepper also pointed out that the local District At- 
torney possessed ample jurisdiction to prosecute any com- 
pany or individual handling such coal. 

’ Mayor Hylan, of New York City, informed the members 
of the Board of Estimate at its meeting on March 16 that 
he had received a telegram from the New York American 
requesting him to invite them to accompany a committee 
of prominent persons on a tour of the coal fields for the 
purpose of obtaining first-hand information as to the 
preparation of coal in culm banks for the market. The mat- 
ter was referred to the committee of the whole for action 
at its meeting scheduled to be held on March 21. 

The telegram follows: “Will you and members of the 
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Board of Estimate plus a similar committee of important 
persons, including a few state legislators, go as guests of 
the New York American to the coal fields to see what is 
being done by mine operators in the way of sending culm 
bank coal to New York? Please observe big exposé story 
in Monday’s American. Personnel of committee will be 
entirely in your hands.” 

In his investigation of “dirt shippers” for the Fuel Dis- 
tributor, Mr. Haldeman said six companies are “very active 
in the disposal of unmerchantable anthracite coal.” Mr. 
Haldeman found every indication that these companies are 
deliberately putting on the market material from culm 
banks which contains a high percentage of non-combustible 
material. A former prize fighter, a former saloonkeeper, an 
ex-convict and others of questionable repute were found to 
be engaged in the production and sale of low-grade coal. 
In one instance the report finds that “no attempt is made 
to separate coal and impurities. The material contained 
in the run-of-bank is crushed, sized, run into bins and 
placed on the market.” 

In another case operations were in progress on a dump 
consisting “of masses of ashes, rock and slate interspersed 
with coal irregularly distributed.” It is said that this par- 
ticular bank had been worked over by the Hudson Coal Co. 
previous to this operation. 

“The use of Wilmot jigs on the nut and pea size,” reports 
Mr. Haldeman, “indicates that the company is fully aware of 
the quality of material prepared for the market.” In an- 
other case the breaker was being operated by the “dry 
method.” No water for washing the coal is available at 
the point where the little plant was erected. Much of this 
coal is marketed “as is” and in some cases sales contain 
the stipulation “nothing guaranteed.” At one of the prop- 
erties Mr. Haldeman found the breaker in a tumble-down 
and dangerous condition, with no evidence of jigs or other 
means of washing coal. 


VIVID COPY FOR SENSATIONAL JOURNALS 


Such operations as those of the six companies investigated 
by Mr. Haldeman have furnished vivid copy for sensa- 
tional newspapers. The fact that these publications failed to 
distinguish between legitimate reclamation and “wildcat- 
ting” drew a reply from the anthracite operators. 

Legitimate reclamation of anthracite, which was once 
cast aside for want of a market, has been producing good 
coal from great waste piles for more than thirty years. 
It began to develop in 1890 following the invention by 
Eckley B. Coxe of a grate and stoker that would handle 
small sizes. 

Coxe had vision. He sensed the problems that would face 
the future of the industry in which his interests were in- 
volved. It was largely through his efforts that the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature enacted the law providing for the 
Anthracite Coal Waste Commission to study the causes of 
waste and recommend preventive measures. It began its 
work in 1890 and completed its report in 1893. One of the 
benefits derived from this investigation was the invention of 
the Coxe grate and stoker. Another was the development 
of markets for chestnut and pea sizes. When these had 
been accomplished the recovery of the formerly wasted fuel 
thrown on the so-called culm banks was made possible. 

The first recovery of anthracite from the culm banks was 
coincident with the appointment of the Commission, the 
first shipments from washeries being reported in 1890, when 
41,600 tons of washery coal were sent to market. By 1895 
the shipments of washery coal had reached a little more 
than 1,000,000 tons and five years later exceeded 2,000,000 
tons. In 1907 they amounted to a little more than 4,300,000 
tons, or 6.4 per cent of the total anthracite shipments, 
after which they gradually declined until 1914, when they 
amounted to 1,736,750 tons. The world war stimulated 
demand for all kinds of coal and the washeries increased 
their contributions to the needed supply as follows in gross 
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tons: 1915, 2,492,639; 1916, 3,133,609; 1917, 5,412,709; 1918, 
6,630,923. a) . 

In the slump that followed the armistice the production of 
washery coal dropped to 3,165,393 tons, but increased in the 
boom of 1920 to a little more than 5,000,000 tons and 
dropped again in the depression of 1921 to the lowest point 
since 1900—or to 1,537,147 tons. 

The story of the recovery of this coal is one of the most 
striking examples of the conservation of natural resources 
and of the elimination of waste in a great industry that 
the history of our country records. During the period from 
1890 to 1921 more than 75,000,000 tons have been recovered 
and it has been estimated that about 30,000,000 tons are 
still to be saved and used. Washery output of anthracite 
always is separately reported by the Geological Survey. 

It is well known that anthracite does not deteriorate in 
storage and that the quality of the coal in the culm banks 
and in the river and creek bottoms is of as good fuel 
quality as when it was put there. It is also well known that 
as much care is taken to separate this coal from the impur- 
ities deposited with it as is done with the fresh-mined 
product. The washeries were constructed for that purpose. 
One of the earliest of the dredges devised for recovering 
“river” coal was built and operated by the Harrisburg Light 
& Power Co. for use in its power plant—a singular per- 
formance for a corporation if the quality of the fuel were 
such as to make it unfit for use. 

It is also well known to the trade, though it may not be 
so well known to the anthracite-consuming public, that by 
far the larger proportion of the coal reclaimed by washeries 
and dredges is of sizes below chestnut. In 1917, the first 
of the war years’ large production of washery and dredge 
coal, the quantity of egg, stove and chestnut included in 
the washery output was 555,000 tons (457,000 tons of this 
being chestnut) out of a total of 5,365,517 tons. The total 
production of domestic sizes in the fresh-mined product of 
that year was 46,447,104 tons, so that the percentage of 
mixture of washery coal in the total was a fraction over 1. 

In 1918 the total production of fresh-mined domestic 
anthracite was 45,124,390 tons, while the domestic sizes in 
the washery production were 670,000 tons, or about 14 per 
cent of the fresh-mined domestic tonnage. In 1921, a more 
normal year, the fresh-mined domestic anthracite was 45.- 
650,613 tons, while the washery product of chestnut and 
larger was 255,184 tons, or a little over 0.5 per cent. 

Washery owners have been charged with selling this 
product to the consumers at $15 a ton. The best answer 
to this is that according to the U. S. Geological Survey the 
average realization to the operators for the washery tonnage 
(including the 255,000 tons of domestic sizes) was $3.64 
per ton, while the average realization on the fresh-mined 
coal was $6.266 per ton. 

If it had not been for the reclamation of this previously 
wasted coal, which it is admitted is recovered at a much less 
expense than the fresh-mined coal, it is probable the public 
would have paid more per ton for its domestic sizes than 
it has paid, and when the culm banks are exhausted—as 
they will be in about a decade—the effect will be shown in 
increased prices. 


Southwestern Field Is Closing Down Fast 


Mines throughout the southwest are being closed down 
for lack of business. The Cherokee Coal Co. has closed one 
of its Kansas mines and proposes before long to close 
others. While the Central Coal & Coke Co. has not yet shut 
down any of its Kansas mines, it expects to before long, 
and has already closed six of its Arkansas shafts, decreas- 
ing its production in that field approximately 3,500 tons a 
day. The Sheridan Coal Co. has closed three of its mines 
in Kansas. The Home Riverside Coal Co., while continuing 
to operate its machine mine, has closed its 300-ton pick 
mine at Leavenworth, Kan. Many small concerns in Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma have shut up shop, 
and larger operators are faced with the necessity of de- 
creasing production this month in fields where mines now 
are operating only from one-fourth to one-third time. 

It has been the mildest winter in the memory of coal men, 
with not even sufficient demand for domestic coal to pro- 
vide screenings for the steam buyers. 
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New Coal Commission Questionnaire Seeks 
Data on Wage Rates and Changes 


The U. S. Coal Commission is sending out a new question. 
naire designated Form W-1, the main purpose of which 
as stated in the letter accompanying it, is “to obtain the 
information on wage rates and changes in wage rates indi- 
cated in the schedule.” 

In fields 100 per cent union only two or three companies 
are to be requested to furnish this information; but in non. 
union fields and in fields in which both union and non- 
union operations are carried on the questionnaire is to be 
sent to.all operators whose production in 1920 exceeded 
100,000 tons. 

The questionnaire consists of three parts. The first part 
covers the question of changes in wage rates from Jan, 1 
1912, to Jan. 1, 1923. Columns are provided in which the 
operator is instructed to “give the day, month and year of 
each change in rates affecting the whole of one occupation 
or more.” Provision is made for recording twelve changes 
in rates between April 1, 1912, and Jan. 1, 1923. 

The second part of the questionnaire calls for rates of 
pick miners, machine cutters and hand-drill loaders as of 
Jan. 1, 1923, showing separately the rates for rooms, 
entries, breakthroughs listed below. The third part of the 
questionnaire calls for special information of various kinds, 





West Kentucky to Renew Contract ; Jackson 
Says National Strikes Are Gone Forever 


The West Kentucky Coal Operators Association met in 
Louisville on March 12 with representatives of District 23, 
United Mine- Workers, and continued discussions relative 
to renewal of the wage scale which has been in effect for 
two years but which expires on March 31. This agreement 
contains a no-strike clause which was maintained during 
the general strikes last spring. It is understood that the 
agreement will be renewed without any difficulties. 

Day inside workers are paid from $6.59 to $6.95; load- 
ing rates are 74 to 76c. a ton; pick mining on mine-run, 
$1.05 a ton and for outside work, $6.06 a day. The day is 
eight hours. Lonnie Jackson, president of District 23, 
headed the miners’ delegates. Jackson is Mayor of Central 
City,, Ky. He gave out an interview saying that nation- 
wide coal strikes probably would be a thing of the past, 
and held that mine workers now realize the cost of such 
ventures, not only to themselves but to industry. He labeled 
as “mere bunk” any talk of strikes in the near future. In 
his district there are more than 12,000 men, who are con- 
tented, and indications are for quiet industry, which Jack- 
son says, is the need of the hour. Mines are working two 
and one half to three days a week. Harmony has marked 
all discussions between operators and miners. 





National Coal Association to Hold Annual 
Convention in Atlantic City 


The National Coal Association will hold its sixth annual 
convention in Atlantic City from June 19 to 22, inclusive. 
The meeting of the Board of Directors and the various com- 
mittees of the association will be held on June 19, the con- 
vention proper beginning on June 20. The convention pro- 
gram has not yet been completed, but as soon as final 
arrangements are perfected and speakers have been selected 
announcement will be made. The headquarters of the 
association during the convention will be the Hotel Tray- 
more. 

The special committee which has charge of arranging the 
program and other details of the convention is as follows: 

W.-H. Cunningham, president, Cunningham, Miller & 
Enslow, Huntington, W. Va., Chairman; C. E. Bockus, presi- 
dent, Clinchfield Coal Corporation, New York City; J. C. 
Brydon, president, Quemahoning Creek Coal Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Ira Clemens, president, Clemens Coal Co., Pittsburg, 
Kan.; Michael Gallagher, general manager, M. A. Hanna & 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; S. L. Yerkes, vice-president, Girder 
Coal Sales Agency, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Coal Commission’s Work on Production Cost and Waste 


In Mining Is Ahead of Schedule 


Marked Discrepancies in Wholesalers’ Returns in Different Sections—Dr. Smith 
Resents Criticism of Culm-Bank Workings— Commissioner Marshall Fore- 
sees Trouble in Somerset County and Advises Self-Probing by Other Industries 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Additional funds and new teeth in its organic act have 
speeded up the work at the offices of the President’s Coal 
Commission. The force has grown from 174 to 216 in two 
weeks. Field inspectors have been dispatched to each of 
the mining districts to gather information on causes of 
strikes. This work, which is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Dr. Joseph H. Willits, in charge of labor relations 
for the commission, will be expedited particularly in the 
anthracite region. 

Despite the uncertainty which resulted from the delay in 
obtaining legislation, the work on production costs and on 
waste in mining actually is ahead of the rather ambitious 
schedule which was prepared when the commission mapped 
out its work. 

Returns to the commission on the gross margins of whole- 
salers show baffling discrepancies between different cities 
and different parts of the country. In some instances the 
gross margins in 1922 were no greater than those of 1921. 
In a number of other cases wholesalers doubled their 
margins in 1922. 

In discussing, on March 17, the progress of the week Com- 
missioner Smith took exception to some of the newspaper 
attacks on the practice of working over culm banks. This 
practice should not be discouraged, he said. It is conserva- 
tion and is in the public interest. The washeries employ 1 
per cent of the men engaged in anthracite production, but 
produce 6 per cent of the total shipments of that type of 
coal. An overwhelming proportion of the banks that are 
washed produce a higher grade product than the freshly- 
mined coal. The objection to this practice, Dr. Smith 
pointed out, comes from a few unscrupulous operators and 
dealers, who are shipping an insignificant percentage of the 
total tonnage. Some of these dealers, he stated, are avoid- 
ing trouble with the postal authorities by refraining from 
the use of the mails and are conducting their negotiations 
by telegraph. 

After having conferred with operators and with repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers in the South, Com- 
missioner Marshall is impressed with the “you are another” 
situation in the coal industry. “There is not a great deal 
of dispute as to the real civic rights of the American citi- 
zen,” he said, “but there is sharp dispute as to whether 
these rights have been violated and by whom.” 


HopPeE TO DETERMINE RIGHTs OF CITIZENS 


Governor Marshall is taking up the charges and counter- 
charges that have been made with the idea of determining 
whether the law or the rights of citizens have been violated. 
“The past is the eternal past, however,” he observed, “ex- 
cept in so far as the legal authorities deem it their duty to 
arrest and punish men who have violated the law. The 
hope of the commission is to settle definitely, to the satis- 
faction of all concerned, what are the real rights of an 
American citizen. The commission will bend its best ef- 
forts to the end of getting an acknowledgment of those 
rights and a public pledge ‘of obedience to the law and of 
preservation of those rights in the future.” 

“A conflict is brewing in Somerset County,” continued 
Governor Marshall. “We are having men investigate the 
matter for us, so that if trouble occurs we can find out 
who is responsible. If trouble should occur, we hope there 
will be found, on each side, a tendency to frown down any 
violation of law and a disposition to assist in bringing to 
punishment any individual who attempts to break the law. 

“There is a tendency for each side to clothe itself in 
white garments and to say in the language of Shakespeare 





‘thou canst not say I did it.’ An opportunity may be pre- 
sented in Somerset County for the parties to the contro- 
versy to disclose their real Americanism by procuring and 
defending their rights in lawfully constituted courts rather 
than with the use of clubs, pistols or dynamite, and by in- 
sisting on the punishment of any man who resorts to force 
in obtaining his rights. 

“If we are to justify our democracy, now is a good time 
to put the soft pedal on hate and allow to roll out the chorus 
of brotherhood, conciliation and compromise. Other busi- 
ness under public suspicion should take warning from the 
necessity of the coal investigation to probe themselves and 
determine whether there has been a square deal in all the 
departments of the business. These investigations are re- 
grettable. It is unfortunate that they have to be. We 
should all glory in the progress of America. No right- 
thinking man is jealous of the success of his neighbor. The 
world held the ragged Continental in veneration long after 
it had forgotten the rich and the poor profiteer. It is a 
good thing to make money. It is a good thing to receive 
high wages, but the finest thing is to contribute to the 
reality of democracy. 

“There is something wrong in the coal industry. Spring 
housecleaning is in order, but it is not for me at this stage 
to express an opinion as to whose is the responsibility.” 

In commenting on his Southern trip, Governor Marshall 
stated that he was much impressed with the model villages 
and fine hospitals of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., but they caused him to wonder “how far in the long 
run is the common good of a people advanced by benefac- 
tions handed down from above.” 


FIELD INVESTIGATORS NOW AT WoRK 


Field investigators engaged to examine into the question 
of causes of strikes have recently gone into the field for the 
coal commission. The following are those recently engaged 
by Professor Willits, who has charge of this phase of the 
work: 

Prof. Willard E. Hotchkiss, formerly secretary of the 
Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board and dean of the 
School of Commerce of Northwestern University, and Secre- 
tary of the President’s Industrial Congress. 

John S. Keir, the head of the Department of Industrial 
Economics at Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. 

O. Le Preble, who specialized on personnel relations in 
several industries and as examiner for the Shipbuilding 
Labor Adjustment Board handled industrial relations in the 
shipyards of New England for the Navy Department. 

Royal S. Melendy, whose work in labor management in- 
cluded connection with the Stevenson Corporation in New 
York, and the Firestone Tube & Rubber Co., of Akron. 

Otto T. Mallery, who was a member of the State Indus- 
trial Board of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Boris Emmett, formerly with the Department of 
Labor and for some years the labor manager for H. Sonne- 
born & Co. at Baltimore. 

S. B. Mathewson, who is now the director of personnel 
for Antioch College and was formerly with the Scott Com- 
pany, industrial consultants. 

Charles Frazier, until recently an investigator employed 
by the International Association of Machinists. . 

Russell G. Wagenet, labor manager of the clothing indus- 
try at Rochester. ’ 

Henry S. Gilbertson, formerly associated with Dr. Hotch- 
kiss and now with a firm of industrial engineers engaged in 
organization work for the State of Kentucky. 
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At Hoover’s Request Wadleigh to Study Transportation, 
Community Storage and Co-operative Marketing 


Studies of community storage of coal, of certain phases 
of coal transportation and of co-operative marketing of 
coal are to be conducted by Federal Fuel Distributor F. R. 
Wadleigh. These studies are being made under the powers 
vested in the Fuel Distributor and at the request of Com- 
merce Secretary Hoover. The work will be co-ordinated 
with that being done by the President’s Coal Commission. 

Mr. Wadleigh calls particular attention to the fact that 
the study of community storage will not enter upon the 
problems of municipal storage. The work is being done 
with no preconceived ideas that all phases of the problem 
of central storage in cities can be brought out. The study 
will include the matter of motor-truck distribution. 

The study of transportation will deal with coal-car dis- 
tribution other than the allotment of cars to mines. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to the movement of coal cars, 
which will include an analysis of delays which may result 


from inadequate motive power, inadequacy of terminals 
or other parts of the railroads’ plant. This portion of the 
study will be under. the immediate direction of E. A. Blake 
until recently general superintendent of the Eastern divi. 
sion of the Norfolk & Western R.R. 

The success which has attended co-operative marketing 
of farm products and other commodities has led Many 
students of the coal situation, including Secretary Hooyer 
to believe that collective selling of coal would mark a step 
forward. The application of the co-operative marketing 
principle to coal never has been the subject of any profound 
study and it is believed that an analysis can be made of the 
possibilities of such a plan, which will give a much clearer 
idea of where it may lead. 

The object of these studies is to develop facts and corre. 
late the best opinion as to their solution, but no recom. 
mendations as to legislation are to be made. 





Why Were Troops Not Sent to Herrin? 
Illinois Legislature May Find Out 


While the second trial for wholesale murder at Herrin, 
Ill., last June droned along at Marion, IIl., without inter- 
esting developments last week, something relating to the 
Herrin mine massacre was going on in the State Legis- 
lature at Springfield. A Democratic member of the Illinois 
House declared Carlos Black, state adjutant general, was 
at fault for not sending state troops to prevent the Herrin 
riot and got the House to pass a resolution calling for a 
legislative investigation. The resolution has not been 
adopted yet by the Senate. : 

The attack in the House is not so much a move against 
the adjutant general as it is in an effort to embarrass Gov- 
ernor Len Small, who appointed him. However the verbal 
assault was centered upon Black for dereliction of duty and 
for trying to lay the blame upon Colonel Sam Hunter, who 
represented the adjutant general at Herrin before and dur- 
ing the massacre which followed the surrender of 48 non- 
union strip miners to a mob which shot and cut 21 of them 
to death. Colonel Hunter’s reports show that three times 
he advised that troops be sent to Herrin, but the adjutant 
general did not comply because the local authorities did not 
join in the appeal. 

The Chicago Tribune recently advocated editorially that 
the christian churches of the United States expend a good 
deal of their missionary effort in Williamson County in- 


_ stead of among alien peoples. “There is need in William- 


son County, if anywhere,” says this newspaper, “for an 
evangel of mercy and.for a vigorous teaching of the funda- 
mentals of christianity or even of ordinary uninspired hu- 
manity. We think there will be a reproach upon all foreign 
missionary effort while in our own vineyard the beast goes 
untamed.” 





International Mine-Rescue Meet to Be Held 
In Salt Lake City August 27-29 


The Seventh International First-Aid and Mine-Rescue 
Meet will be held in Salt Lake City Aug. 27, 28 and 29, 
under the auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, in co- 
operation with the National Safety Council, the American 
Red Cross, miners’ organizations, operators’ associations 
and other agencies. 

Although sixty-three teams of miners from almost every 
mining community in the United States and a champion- 
ship first-aid team from British Columbia, Canada, com- 
peted in the last international contests, which were held in 
St. Louis in 1921, and representatives of the governments 
and mining industries of Great Britain, Mexico, France and 
Belgium also attended the meeting, it is expected that, with 


promises of continued operation of coal mines during the 
summer months, the number of teams entered in this year’s 
contests will exceed all previous entries. 

With the advent of the trained rescue miner, wearing the 
oxygen-breathing apparatus, has come the trained first-aid 
man who takes the victim of a mine disaster and gives him 
the emergency aid that oftentimes means the difference 
between life and death. Today there are more than 100,000 
men in this country trained by the Bureau of Mines in mod- 
ern first-aid or mine-rescue work or both, all of them volun- 
teers, ready to help their own or those in some other place, 
no matter where. 

In the contests to be held in Salt Lake City competition 
between the various teams will be held under conditions 
approximately as closely as possible those found at a mine 
during an accident. 





Retailers Tender Aid to Coal Commission 
In Collation of Data 


The Board of Directors of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association at a meeting held March 19 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, which was open to all 
members of the New York State Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, adopted a resolution to co-operate fully with the 
U. S. Coal Commission in obtaining the information desired 
by the commission in the questionnaire sent to the retail 
trade. To aid in this work a committee was appointed to 
assist in the work of preparing the answers required. This 
committee consists of Roderick Stephens, New York (chair- 
man); Marshall Keig, Chicago; E. R. Sweeney, Kansas City; 
Maurice Klaus, Boston; Samuel B. Crowell, Philadelphia, and 
Homer D. Jones, president of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association, Chicago, ex officio. © 

There were about 200 persons present at the dinner given 
in the evening at which brief addresses were made by 
President Jones and Lawrence F. Ferguson, president of the 
Chicago Retail Merchants’ Association. There was a vaude- 
ville program. 

The annual convention of the association will be held in 
Scranton, June 25, 26 and 27. Headquarters will be estab- 
lished in the Hotel Casey. 


THE U. S. SUPREME CouRT is to receive the cost-report- 
ing case of the Claire Furnace Co. versus the Federal Trade 
Commission. As this is a test case to determine the scope 
of the powers of the Federal Trade Commission in demand- 
ing returns on costs, no objection was made to the appeal, 
which will result in a final decision of this litigation. 


Tue PusLic UTILITIES CoMMISSION of the District of 
Columbia discontinued the regulation of anthracite distri- 
bution on March 15. 
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American Coal Export Trade Shows Effects of 
French Occupation of Ruhr 


Occupation of the Ruhr coal field by the French, with 
consequent decrease in its coal production, entailing as it 
does shutting off supplies to Italy, France, Germany and 
other European countries, according to F. R. Wadleigh in 
Commerce Reports, has had a marked effect on our coal 
export trade and has already resulted in the placing of 
orders for a considerable tonnage from this country, to- 

ther with many inquiries. 

British colliery owners and coal merchants seem to be un- 
able to supply the increased demand for coal and coke re- 
sulting from the Ruhr situation, as not only has their pro- 
duction of coal reached its probable maximum under exist- 
ing conditions, but their dock capacity, which is. and has 
been for some time the governing factor in their export 
trade, is heavily overtaxed. This is due largely to the fact 
that British dock labor has insisted upon only two 8-hour 
shifts per day. Strong efforts have been made to put on an 
additional shift, but so far with but little success, and the 
whole matter has now been referred to the Industrial Court, 
which means a probable delay of six months before the 
matter can be adjusted. 

To show the handicap imposed upon the British export 
trade by their limited ship-loading facilities it was pub- 
licly stated by the head of one of the largest South Wales 
coal shippers that during the last week in February “out 
of a hundred thousand wagons (cars) employed in the coal 
field in the transport of coal from pit to port, no less than 
70,000 of them, loaded with 700,000 tons of coal, are stand- 
ing at the collieries, sidings and docks waiting shipment.” 

British Exports and Production.—British coal exports for 
January were 5,611,670 gross tons, as compared with 6,070,- 
316 tons in January, 1913; 5,794,770 tons in January, 1914, 
and 4,020,935 tons in January, 1922. 

British production is now ranging from about 5,567,000 
to 5,644,000 tons per week, compared with an average of 
5,520,000 tons per week in 1913, the year of greatest produc- 
tion; the total production for 1922 was 259,839,000 gross 
tons, as compared with 286,729,000 tons in 1913. 

For the year 1922 British exports were 64,198,384 gross 
tons, as against 24,660,552 tons in 1921 and 73,400,118 in 
1913, the record year. 

Ruhr Production.—Production in the Ruhr field in past 
years and up to Feb. 1, 1923, is given in the following tables, 
in metric tons: 


ANNUAL COAL PRODUCTION IN RUHR FIELD, 1913-1922 


gn ee TES ASTOGD TOTS. bw 6 cic ioe woe eee 96,016,000 
EN 5 Gigs 5''0. a0: 0r0- 6 oho JE SOUS: oc cakes os cas oa 71,153,000 
BE igen dues 6,0, 6 oho SG. T1ECCO 2OCO haces ie 04 ons 84,986,000 
NSS. 555 5606-5 0) 00 6.60 SE GORU00 LS21 cele ec UTS 91,321,000 
oid v6 s 6s'a «08% DUBE OO TOS Beis dic oesrrseies.s 93,788,284 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION IN THE RUHR COAL FIELD, 1922 
I eo ois-4 sod wae Spee tO AUMBUME 656.5608 ais-0.0% 8,336,773 
i T.7S7T,O7T4 September ....c cesses 8,265,688 
NT 4 soso se és vs ce shale SOUS 278 OCIONEr .. 6. cee cae 8,827,126 
NE 2 o.asss\ ae 4.5 2 7,512,646 November ........... 8,536,214 
Me oso des dS oe S.0utjc0e BDWECEMVEr «.ccccccess 7,900,000 
ET 5S. onal 's Sapo ahaa 7,078,361 (estimated) 
aes 7,854,400 


NI i hae 93,298,174 


For January, 1923, no figure is available, but it is esti- 
mated that it was 25 per cent below December; for Febru- 
ary the estimated production was 33 per cent of the Decem- 
ber output. 

In 1922 the total reparation deliveries amounted to some 
18,000,000 tons, as against the demands of the Reparation 
Commission for 22,279,000 tons, while the total output of 
the German coal field in 1922, outside of lignite, amounted 
to 130,664,000 tons. 

Belgium.—There is a great demand in Belgium for coke 
and coking coals. The Belgian coke ovens are producing 
only about 70 per cent of their normal output, owing to the 
lack of suitable coal. None is being received from the Ruhr 
and the British coking coals cannot be obtained in sufficient 
supplies, although in 1922 British exports to Belgium in- 
creased to 3,489,419 tons, from 618,066 tons in 1921. 





France.—Since Jan. 19 very little coke or coal has been 
imported from Germany, causing a greatly increased de- 
mand for the British product, which, however, cannot be ob- 
tained ir! any increased amount. This has made it neces- 
sary for French buyers, including the government, to make 
inquiry in this country for both coal and coke. France is 
particularly short of coke and coking coal, reducing metal- 
lurgical production, as the supply available is absorbed by 
contract requirements. A great number of blast furnaces 
are reported as now being blown out owing to the lack of 
coke. British coke is now costing about 240 fr. per metric 
ton, c.i.f. Dunkirk. : 

British coal exports to France in 1922 were actually in 
excess of those in 1913 and twice as large as in 1921, the 
figures being as follows: 1913, 12,775,909 gross tons; 1921, 
6,395,651 gross tons; 1922, 13,479,417 gross tons. 


Italy.—For the past year Italy’s coal requirements have 
been taken care of by the import of British coal, supple- 
mented by that received from German original sources. 
Now, however, Italy is looking to this country, especially 
for gas and coking coal, as shown by inquiries and the 
actual closing of a fairly large tonnage over the next three 
months. 

Germany.—Germany apparently is in urgent need of 
large tonnages of industrial coal. For the past year she 
has been purchasing increased quantities in England, as 
shown by the following figures of British exports to Ger- 
many: 1913, 8,952,328 gross tons; 1921, 817,877 gross tons; 
1922, 8,345,606 gross tons. 

There also is a considerable tonnage of coal from Great 
Britain that reaches Germany through Holland and it is 
significant that British exports to Holland increased from 
1,787,678 tons in 1921 to 6,067,789 tons in 1922. 

Inquiries have been received here for a large tonnage of 
coal for Germany, said to amount to at least one million 
tons; one sale of 200,000 tons, over four months, has been 
reported as closed. 


Sweden.—As a result of the European situation, Sweden 
also has asked for quotations on coal suitable for locomo- 
tive fuel, but no actual sales have been reported. 

South America.—Owing to the increased demand in Eu- 
rope, British exporters have cut down their shipments to 
South America, exports to Argentina having been decreased 
from 308,078 tons in December, 1922, to 207,786 tons in 
January, 1923, with a probable further decrease in Feb- 
ruary. 

Inquiries for U. S. coals have been quite numerous from 
Brazil and Argentina, although but little actual business 
has resulted up to this time. 

As a result of the European. conditions, from Feb. 20 to 
March 12 some fifty-two steamships have been closed for 
our transatlantic coal and coke trade at rates varying from 
$2.40 to Rotterdam to $3.50 to West Italy for coal; indica- 
tions point to an increase in these rates and it is expected 
that they will reach higher levels, as sharp advances in coal 
freights from South Wales to other countries already have 
been made. Of the fixture mentioned, 14 were for West 
Italy and 28 for Rotterdam-Antwerp. 

The export inquiries now being received are principally 
for gas, coking coals, locomotive coals and coke; current 
supplies at Tidewater are not equal to the demand, owing 
largely to shortage of equipment. It is particularly un- 
fortunate that the latter condition exists, as it has given 
an excuse for advancing prices f.o.b. Tidewater, a rise of 
over $1 per ton at Hampton Roads in the last two weeks 
having taken place. 

It is greatly feared that the rising prices will tend to 
retard overseas exports, but with the coming of warmer 
weather, additional equipment and better movement, the 
car supply at our mines should steadily improve, which 
would mean a heavier movement to Tidewater, with a prob- 
able reduction of prices, or at least no further rise. 
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Weekly Review 


As April 1 approaches there is speculation as to the 
turn prices will take for the coming coal year. On the 
whole conditions favor a higher level than obtained at 
the opening of the coal year two years ago. Industrial 
activity then was on the wane, the country was in the 
process of deflation and prices of other commodities and 
labor were declining. Business men were despondent. 
Today matters are on the opposite course. Industrial 
activity is gaining momentum, business is optimistic, 
commodity prices are going up. 

Notwithstanding the improvement in general busi- 
ness, bituminous-coal prices are descending as spring 
approaches. Throughout the winter the ability of the 
railroads to move soft coal has set the upper limit of 
output at around 11,000,000 tons per week and prices 
have slowly dragged downward as urgency of demand 
declined. The easing off of buyers began in the West 
and has moved progressively East. Doubtless it would 
be even more pronounced on the Atlantic seaboard now 
were it not for the incipient export demand. 

Coal Age Index dropped five points in the week of 
March 19 to 263, corresponding to an average spot 
price of $3.19. 


COKE FOR EXPORT IN DEMAND 


There is very little talk now of wage reductions in 
the non-union fields, but for that matter there was little 
this early in 1921. On the other hand there are com- 
panies assuring their non-union men that wages will 
not be reduced this year. The assurance is opportune, 
of course, in view of the anticipated drive by the United 
Mine Workers for the organization of these fields next 
month. 

The possibility of an active export market is hanging 
over the trade in the East. More than fifty ships have 
been chartered and a few have been loaded for European 
ports. The demand occasioned by the cessation of pro- 


duction of coal and coke in the Ruhr is being transferreg 
to this country, although for the most part the inquiries 
and orders that reach here are founded on apprehension 
rather than definite and positive want of coal. The 
recent advances in coal prices for export and in boat 
rates have disclosed how light the foreign demand really 
is at this time. / 

Coke was in good demand for export, it being reporteg 
that orders for 25,000 to 30,000 tons had been placed 
for shipment from either Baltimore or Philadelphia, 
Connellsville coke was quoted at $12@$12.50 f.o.b. piers 
with freight charges ranging $5@$6. 


PRICES DROP IN MIDWEST 


As in all other parts of the country, prices dropped in 
the Midwest. Demand in the Standard district was 
good for cheap coal. A good deal of attention was being 
given to the contract situation. In the Northwest in- 
dustrial trade was fair and domestic demand quiet. 
Cheaper coal is expected by dealers when Lake naviga- 
tion reopens. 

Central Pennsylvania coals are free to flow uninter- 
ruptedly into New England now that most of the 
embargoes have been lifted. The tonnage moved, how- 
ever, is not large, buying among the industrials being 
extremely light. 

“Present estimates of soft-coal production for the 
week ended March 10,” says the Geological Survey, “in- 
dicate a total output of 10,609,000 net tons, including 
coal shipped, mine fuel, local sales and coal coked. This 
is a decrease of 337,000 tons as compared with the 
revised estimate of 10,946,000 for the week that ended 
March 3. 

“Preliminary reports of cars loaded in the week March 
12-17 indicate a further decline in production. Loadings 
on Monday [March 12] were 38,654 cars as compared 
with 41,669 cars on Monday of the week before. On 
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tuesday of the present week [March 13] loadings 
dropped to 81,550 cars. Wednesday’s report showed a 
slight pick-up, but on Thursday loadings fell to 27,955 
cars. The total output thus indicated for the week is 
between 10,400,000 and 10,500,000 tons.” 

The anthracite situation was easier. Movement in- 
creased and the smaller independent producers found it 
necessary to reduce their prices in order to move coal. 
Buckwheat was difficult to move and some producers 
endeavored to get rid of it in conjunction with the move- 
ment of the domestic coals. New England and Canada 
are reported to be badly in need of coal. 

Production of coke in the Connellsville region during 
the week ended March 10 was reported as 280,530 tons, 
an increase of 2,200 tons over the preceding week. 


Midwest Prices Drop Again 
Franklin County (Illinois) domestic sizes took another 
drop in price early this week, drawing other Midwestern 
coals down with them. The new circular, which went into 
the mails Saturday, cut lump, furnace, small egg and stove, 
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which means all sizes above 2 in., from $4.75 down to $3.85, 
leaving all other sizes where they were. Mine-run remains 
at $3@$3.50, and screenings $2.50@$2.75. Indiana Fourth 
Vein Lump, which has been quoted at $4, goes down to 
$3.50@$$3.75, all other competing coals drop in proportion. 

Even steam demand lay almost dormant as the struggle 
to unload domestic sizes went on. Good southern Illinois 
was quoted steadily at $2.50 but a great deal of even the 
high-grade stuff moved at $2.25 and lesser grades from the 
scuthern tier of Illinois counties sagged as low as $1.90 
on the Chicago market and $1.75 at St. Louis. 

In the Mt. Olive district the failure to move steam coal 
has tied up several mines and working time is about two 
days a week. The “Standpatters” are demanding $4 for 
Mt. Olive 3-in. lump with Franklin County at $3.75. Very 
little of this is moving excepting on contracts. 

In the Standard district the demand for cheap coal has 
been good, but there is an overproduction and some mines 
have had to shut down on account of “no bills” of all sizes, 
but the sizes moving best seem to be 6-in. lump. 

Contracts are getting a good deal of attention just now. 
Cement and brick plants, whose business is rushing, are 
signing up and a number of railroads have bids out. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 











Market Mar. 20 Mar. 5 Mar. 12 Mar. 19 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1923 1923 19231 

S RBS ey Columbus.... $3.05 -$7.00 $7.00 $6.50@$7.50 
oe arma ihe Columbus... 1.85 4.50 4.50 4.25@ 4.75 
Smokeless screenings. ... Columbus.... 1.15 4.45 4.45 4.00@ 4.50 
Smokeless lump.......- Chicago..... 3.15 7.00 7.00 6.00@ 6.75 
Smokeless minerun..... Chicago..... 1.85 4.50 4.00 3.50@ 4.50 
Smokelesslump......-- Cincinnati. . . 2.85 7.00 6.85 7. 
Smokeless mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.70 4.75 4.85 4.75@ 5.00 
Smokeless screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.15 4.75 4.50 4.50@ 5.00 
*Smokeless mine run... . 4.55 6.15 7.00 7.00@ 7.25 
Clearfield minerun...... 1.95 3.50 3.30 2.65@ 3.50 
Cambria mine run...... 2.45 4.10 4.00 3.50@ 4.25 
Somerset 1 inerun...... B 1.90 3.75 3.60 3.00@ 3.75 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard) . 2.85 4.75 4.50 4.00@ 4.75 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). 3.00 4.65 4.60 4.35@ 4.75 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). Baltimore.... ON ie hitce orkut oases ise sits 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York.... 2.30 3.85 3.80 3.25@ 4.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.35 3.80 3.85 3.50@ 4.15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore. ... 2.15 4.00 4.00 3.50 

Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.) New York.... Se 3:33 3:10 2.7563 50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.) Philadelphia... 2.10 3.45 3.20 3.00@ 3.35 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.10 3.00 3.00 3.3 

Pool 11 (Low Vol.)...... New York.... 1.70 2.45 2.45 2.28@ 2 80 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)...... Philadelphia.. 1.75 2.90 2.70 2.25@ 2.86 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)...... Baltimore.... 2:03 2:25 2.25 2.35 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.). New York.... ' 1.50 2.30 2.20 2.20@ 2.50 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.). Philadelphia.. fe 2.15 2.10@ 2.40 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.). Baltimore... . (3 2:3 2:2 A 
Pittsburgh sc'd gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.65 4.10 3.60 4.00@ 4.10 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.) Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.75 2.55 2.25@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas)... Pittsburgh. . 1.55 2.85 2.75 2.50@ 2.75 
Kanawha lump......... Columbus... 2.30 4.50 4.25 3.75@ 4.75 
Kanawha minerun...... Columbus.... 1.50 2.85 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 
Kanawha screenings.... Columbus.... 1.45 2.50 2.10 2.00@ 2.15 
WON. o 200000000 Cincinnati... 2.15 4.00 3.975 3.25@ 4.25 
W. Va. Gas minerun.... Cincinnati... 1.85 2.75 2.85 3.28@ 3.50 
W. Va. Steam mine run.. Cincinnati... 1.40 2.75 2.75 2.7§@ 3.25 
W. Va. screenings....... Cincinnati... 1.30 2.35 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 
Hockinglump.......... Columbus.... 2.60 4.15 4.00 3.50@ 4.00 
Hocking mine run....... Columbus.... 1.75 2.60 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
Hocking screenings... . . Columbus.... 1.55 2.15 2.00 1.90@ 2.00 
Pitts. No. 8lump....... Cleveland.... 2.90 4.05 4.00 3.45@ 4.00 


Market Mar. 20 Mar. 5 Mar. 12 Mar. 19 

Quoted 1922 1923 1923 1923+ 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run.... Cleve'and.... $1.90 $3.00 $2.90 $2.65@$82.75 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings... Cleveland.... 1.70 2.90 2.75 2.40@ 2.60 

Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump...... Chicago..... 3.40 4.60 4.60 3.85 
Franklin, Ill. minerun... Chicago..... 2.3; 3.08 3.33 3.320.3.90 
Franklin, Ill. screenings.. Chicago..... 1.6 2.35 2.32. 22a 
Central, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 2.80 3.35 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Central, Ill. minerun.... Chicago..... 2.33 2.00 2.4 2.32.20 
Central, Ill. sereenings.... Chicago..... 1.75 1.30 1.45 1.50@ 1.75 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 3.15 43) 3.4 3.90325 
Ind. 4th Vein minerun.. Chicago..... 2.45 3.10 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings. Chicago..... 2.08 2460 Se ze poe | y 
Ind. 5th Veinlump...... Chicago..... 2.80 3.60 3.35 3.00@ 3.265 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun.. Chicago..... 2.20 2.60 2.60 2.00@ 2.25 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings. Chicago..... 1.60 1.80 1.35 1.50@ 1.25 
Standard lump......... St. Louis. .... 2.55 3.10 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Standard minerun...... St. Louis.. 1.80 2.35 2.3 2.25 
Standard screenings..... St. Louis..... i as a 1.25 
West Ky. lump......... Louisville. ... 2.35 3.35 3.05 2.50@ 3.165 
West Ky. minerun...... Louisville. ... 1.75 2.06 .2.@ 1.756 3.00 
West Ky. screenings..... Louisville. ... 1.45 1.85 1.65 1.50@ 1.85 
West Ky. lump......... Chieago..... © ..... 3.60 3.10 2.75@ 3.00 
West Ky. minerun...... eee 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump......... Birmingham.. YE TS Pe See ye 
Big Seam mine run...... Birmingham.. Bo eS ae eae 
Big Seam (washed)...... Birmingham.. toa + Se x See ee 
8 VA eae | ee 4.60 4.60 4,.50@ 4.75 
8. E. Ky. minerun...... CROC cc «eeu 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.00 
8. E. Ky. lump......... Louisville 2.10 5.00 5.00 4.50@ 5.65 
S. E. Ky. minerun...... Louisville 1.60 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 3.00 
S. E. Ky. screenings..... Louisville. ... 1.30 2.20 2.20 2.25@ 2.75 
8. E. Ky. lump......... Cincinnati... 2.16 3.72" 3:23 S. Saee e 
8. E. Ky. mine run...... Cincinnati. . . 1.45 2.50 ,2.75 2.50@ 3.00 
S. E. Ky. screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.25 2.15 2.35 2.22.8 
Kansas lump........... Kansas City.. 5.00 5.00 4.50 4.50 
Kansas mine run........ Kansas City.. 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Kansas screenings..... . Kansas City. 2.20” 2.0” 2.60 27.30 2:73 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton oads. 
t Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.0.B. Mines 








Market Freight |. ———Latest Pre-Strike ~ - March 12, 1923 —~ March 19, 1923,——-—~ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company I ndependent Company 
a Seer OR ee ner $7.60@ $7.75 $9.00 $7.75@$8.25 $9.00 $7.75@$8.25 
Seo Philadelphia....... 2.39 $7. 00@ $7.50 GFR EY. °° asiebakidbanes 790 6.10" - 2.4525. ee 7.90@ 8.10 
EE danse s<s.s seni. Ca 2.34 7.36 Bip: 7.60@ 7.85 9.25@ 12.00 oo 8.35 9.25@11.00 8.00@ 8.35 
Egg Philadelphia 2.39 7.25@ 7.75 7.75 9.25@11.00 8.10@ 8.35 9.25@11.00 8.10@ 8.35 
CUMRROS 6 6.o5c eee 5.09 7.50 8.25 12.00@ 12.50 7.20@ 8.25 12.00@12.50 7.20@ 8.25 
ee New LOPE... . 00. 2.34 7.90@ 8.20 7, 3 8.10 9.25@12.00 8.00@ 8.35 9.25@11.00 8.00@ 8.35 
Ay ee Philadelphia... . . . . 2.39 7.85@ 8.10 8. 8.25 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 
IES 655 creas isa CRIGREG? os vcs 0 5.09 7.75 8.25 12.00@ 12.50 7.85@ 8.25 12.00@12.50 7.35@ 8.25 
Chestnut. . Ve 42: eee 2.34 7.90@ 8.20 7 8.20 9.25@12.00 8.00@ 8.35 9.25@11.00 8.00@ 8.35 
Chestnut. . Philadelphia....... 2.39 7.85@ 8.10 8.08@ 8.15 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 9.25@11.00 8.15@ 8.35 
OE ee Chicago*......... 5.09 ye 8.2 12.00@ 12.50 ety ee 12.00@ 12.50 7.9908 8.35 
DME GA Gk sci 200-30 New York........ 2:0 acsaksstaiak Sast@rassica, 4: <enecnleu eee ss ge ees Ne : 
New York........ 2.00 5.00@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.45 7.50@ 11.00 6.15@ 6.30 6.30@ 9.00 6.15@ 6.30 
. ae Philadelphia 2.14 5.50@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.25 7.00@ 9.00 6.15@ 6.20 7.00@ 9.00 6.15@ 6.20 
pa Chicago*......... 4.79 6.00 6.25 7.00@ 8.00 5.49@ 6.03 7.00@ 8.00 5.49@ 6.03 
Buckwheat No. 1...... New York........ 2.22 2.75@ 3.00 .50 4.50@ 4.75 4.00@ 4.10 3.75@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.10 
buckwheat No. 1...... Philadelphia.:..... 2.14 2.75@ 3.25 .50 4.00@ 5.00 4.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.00 
 « ) SSaaaae New York........ 2.22 2.00@ 2.50 .50 2.25@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 2.25@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 
Me ibscs...ccsees. Piiladelphia....... 2.14 2.0 2.50 .50 2.75@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 
Gi ons. sao.d.s'e.s New York........ ye Lea 1.85 .50 1.40@ 2.00 1.50@ 2.00 1.40@ 2.00 1.50@ 2.00 
| 2 eereees Philadelphia....... 2.14 1.5 ‘73 1.50 1.40@ 2.00 2.00 1.40@ 2.00 2.00 
Birdseye.............. New York........ BBR cs RES DOG 2580 css eh. Pune Let 2.10 


* Net tons, f.0.b. mines. + Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics. 
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Coal Age Index 263, Week of March 19, 1923. Average spot price 
for same period $3.19. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the bituminous output of the United States weighted first 
with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared and 
run-of-mine normally shipped, and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913, 1918,” published by the Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board. 





St. Louis Full of Coal 


An unusually quiet market prevailed at St. Louis except 
during a flurry caused by the temperature falling to 25 deg. 
above last week. This brought out a lot of small domestic 
orders, principally for cheaper grades. Wagonload steam 
also became active. Dealers report a plentiful supply of 
everything on hand, including a lot of Carterville that was 
purchased at $5.50 and some in transit that was bought 
at $4.75, although the prevailing mine price today in St. 
Louis is $3.75. Retail prices have not been reduced. 

Carload steam business in St. Louis was unusually quiet 
and there was practically nothing going out to the country. 
The St. Louis market was cleaned up by consignment ship- 
ment to Chicago and some Standard screenings sold there 
for as low as 50c. . 


Kentucky Watches Lakes and Export 


Lake inquiry grew a bit livelier throughout Kentucky 
during the past week and a good many hopeful eyes were 
turned eastward at a developing export trade that may 
drain a good deal of West Virginia coal out of the Kentucky 
competitive market at $3.25 mine-run, or even a little better. 
However, prices on most sizes and grades in Kentucky 
softened a shade. Within the next two weeks the last trace 
of $5 best gas lump is likely to disappear from Kentucky 
quotations. 
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Eastern Kentucky: screenings are said to be a shad 
firmer as a result of relatively small production of Week 
coal. 


Northwest Is Inactive 


Northwest trade lay nearly dormant during the past 
week. Weather remained mild in spite of the near-blizzard 
which swept across the country just below the Lakes 
Though industrial demand was fair, the domestic trade was 
flat. In about a month it is likely that boats wil] be 
able to get in and out of most Northwest harbors. Cheaper 
coal is confidently expected by most buyers after the first 
cargo arrives. 

There remains 4,200 tons of anthracite on the Superior 
docks, according to reports, but nobody seems to be able 
to account for that volume. Briquet plants have turneg 
from anthracite to Pocahontas. In Milwaukee traffic jams 
still have the market nearly empty though a little hard og] 
has arrived. The local coal shortage has drawn in coke 
from points as distant as Alabama. 


Some Activity in the West 


Colorado mines this spring are going after business by 
making the annual summer price drop $1 instead of 50c. 
This has started some movement of coal. Wintry weather 
helped the market during the past week. All mines show 
an increase in production reaching about 75 per cent of 
normal. A new tariff between the Rocky Mountain states 
and South Dakota on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and the Chicago & Northwestern railroads has increased 
the market field for mountain coal. 

In Utah running time is now about 55 per cent and the 
weather has been such that dealers have done a satisfac- 
tory domestic business lately. Utah coal suffered a blow, 
however, in the fact that the Salt Lake route is shifting 
from coal to oil. This means that oil will displace about 
190,000 tons of coal annually. 

Trade is flat for the Kansas and Oklahoma fields. The drop 
last week in Kansas lump had no appreciable effect. Most 
mines in.the Southwest are working less than one-third of 
the time. Many are shutting down. 


Steam Trade Firm in Columbus 


The export demand, together with the continued car short- 
age caused a firmness in the steam trade in the Columbus 
(Ohio) market. Assigned cars made up a large percentage 
of the car supply at many mines. Embargoes are holding 
up shipments, especially on many lines in Michigan and. 
northern Indiana. 

Industrial buyers are returning to the Cincinnati market. 
Lake buyers also have been in evidence, bringing reports of. 
a complete clean-up of several of the docks. 

There has been some inquiry in the Pittsburgh district 
for coal for export, and some sales appear to have been 
made. It is understood that a cargo of about 10,000 tons 
of gas coal has been sold. 

Production picked up in central Pennsylvania last week, 
19,352 cars being shipped, an increase of 1,298 over the 
previous week, but to offset this, demand fell off and some 
coal was left standing on siding, unsold. 

Car supply improved in the Buffalo market, but demand 
was slow. 


New England Notes Pause in Buying 


While the New England market on cars was unaffected, 
there was appreciably less demand at Hampton Roads. 
For a time prices advanced 25c. a day until $7.50 was 
reached, and thereafter the market receded to $7.25 with 
intimations that $7 would be accepted. 

The contract basis on Pocahontas and New River seems 
difficult to gage. One large producer has named $4 per 
net ton at the mines as a basis for April, a price that would 
mean $7 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel at Norfolk, but at the 
same time other interests are naming $6.50 as a season 
figare. 

The flurry over export inquiry influenced producers of the 
more favorably known grades in Pennsylvania to hold prices: 
rather stiffly on contract in the hope they might catch 
some of the overflow demand from Hampton Roads, but 































































March 22, 1928 


the same interests have now renewed their canvass for 
season business among home buyers. 


New York Interested in Export Conditions 


Demand in New York market was slow. More interest 
was manifested in the export situation than in local 
conditions. Local houses received many inquiries but high 
prices and high freight rates caused much delay in placing 
tbe Philadelphia market there was much improvement 
in the business closed for overseas delivery and to South 
America and the West Indies. 

There was a strong demand for gas coals in the Baltimore 
market. The coke market was strong, with home and for- 
eign demand in excess of actual production. Coal exported 
from Baltimore during the first thirteen days of March was 
more than double that exported during January and Feb- 
yuary together. 

A total of 2,708,000 net tons of soft coal was moved 
through North Atlantic ports in February, according to 
the Geological Survey, as compared with January dump- 
ings, 3,189,000 tons, there is indicated a very slight decrease 
in the rate of movement, allowing for the difference in 
lengths of the months. Shipments in February were 
about the same as in December but were heavier than in 
previous months and in February a year ago when they 
totaled 2,625,000 tons. 

TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1923 


(In Net Tons) 
New Phila- Balti- Hampton 





Destination York delphia more Roads Charleston Total 
Coastwise to 

New England 134,000 41,000 99,000 795,000 16,000 1,085,000 
Exports...... 1,000 9,000 10,000 78,000 8,000 106,000 
Bunker...... 226,000 30,000 21,000 129,000 6,000 412,000 
Inside Capes.... ...... 143,000 129,000 68,000 .. 340,000 
Othertonnage... 536,000 ....... 8,000 218,000 3,000 765,000 

Tetals....... 897,000 223,000 267,000 1,288,000 33,000 2,708,000 


Anthracite Production Lower 


“The production of anthracite in the week ended March 
10,” says the Geological Survey, “‘is estimated, on the basis 
of 39,170 cars loaded, at 2,048,000 net tons including coal 
shipped, mine fuel, local sales and dredge and washery 
output. This is,a little less than the output during the 
week preceding. 

“The cumulative production for the coal year now nearly 
closed stands at 49,365,000 net tons, as compared with 
83,409,000 tons a year ago, thus bearing out early estimates 
of 40-per cent deficiency. 

“Early returns for the week March 12-17 indicate a 
slightly higher rate of production and a probable total of 
2,100,000 net tons.” 


Coke 


The production of byproduct coke in February was 
2,810,000 net tons, as compared with 3,100,000 tons in 
January. <A slight increase was shown in the average 
daily output. This was at the rate of 83.5 per cent of 
full capacity. Of the 71 plants in existence, 62 were in 
operation and 9 were idle. 

Despite the short month, the total output of beehive 
coke in February was more than in January, being 
1,482,000 net tons, as compared with 1,478,000 tons. 
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MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BYPRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE IN THE 
UNITED STATES (a) 
(In Net Tons) 





Byproduct Beehive 
Coke Coke Total 
1917 monthly average.......... 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
1918 monthly average. . . 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
1919 monthly average. .. 2,095,000 1,638,000 3,733,000 
1920 monthly average... 2,565,000 1,748,000 4,313,000 
1921 monthly average. . . 1,646,000 462,000 2,108,000 
1922 monthly average 2,374,000 669,000 3,043,000 
D.C a aa ia eee 3,063,000 1,233,000 4,296,000 
BCC TS a a ae 3,100,000 1,478,000 4,578,000 
1 a! 7 an ee er 2,810,000 1,482,000 4,292,000 


(a) Excludes screenings and breeze. 


It is estimated that the coke production in February re- 
quired a total of 6,376,000 net tons of coal. This require- 
ment is slightly in excess of the monthly average consump- 
tion during the active business year, 1920. 

ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION OF COAL FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF COKE (@) 
(In Net Tons) 


Consumed In Consumed In Total Coal 
Byproduct Ovens Beehive Ovens Consumed 


1917 monthly average.......... 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979,000 
1918 monthly average.......... 3,072,000 4,014,000 7,086,000 
1919 monthly average.......... 2,988,000 2,478,000 ,466,000 
1920 monthly average.......... 3,684,000 2,665,000 6,349,000 
1921 monthly average.......... 2,401,000 06,000 3,107,000 
1922 monthly average.......... 3,411,000 1,056,000 4,467,000 
December, 1922............ 4,401,000 1,945,000 6,346,000 
January, 1929....45...i.. . 4,454,000 2,331,000 , 785,000 
February, 1923....... . 4,037,000 2,339,000 6,376,000 





SS UN: Nee eee eae 
Same date in 1922...........0... 


How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as reported 
by the U. 8. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 

Jan. | to Sept. 5 to Jan. | to Week Ended 
Apr. 1, 1922 Dec. 30, 1922 Mar. 3, 1923 i 3, 





Inclusive Inclusive Inclusive 
ie a "| cre 55.7 Sate ord By 
LO 64.6 84.7 89.0 (a) 
Somerset County....... 74.9 36.3 27.8 24.8 
Panhandle, W. Va........ 51.3 57.3 56.1 57.8 
Westmoreland........ , 58.8 65.8 53.2 40.3 
1 eee veneer 59.9 55.7 53.1 58.5 
RRNOINN ips 6 Sivan Ones 2 54.8 22.1 21.1 18.7 
Hasard......... IRS: 58.4 16.4 18.6 17.3 
Pocahontas............. 60.0 36.6 36.9 45.9 
TUM PAVERS; kee 0 sinuses 63.7 28.8 33.8 43.7 
LPO a eee 61.1 26.2 31.2 ee 
Cumberland-Piedmont.. . 50.6 31.7 45.1 50.6 
Winding Gulf........... 64,3 30.4 32.4 32.1 
Kenova-Thacker........ 54.3 42.4 38.7 42.2 
N. E. Kentucky......... 47.7 28.4 28.2 26.4 
MO? 37.9 31.6 34.2 34.4 
ORTSHOIIE 5:5 acc s-s bees 59.6 59.1 41.3 34.7 
1 RRR URES aetna 78.4 75.9 81.4 91.0 
Ohio, Eastern........... 46.6 40.8 33.9 353 
po” Rae poe 66.8 76.3 77.0 81.8 
PREM A PaVidees egavtes 54.5 49.9 51.9 50.7 
Ps Lccecdacas ence 54.9 55.9 50.5 51.0 
Mteitac.. 5 osu ; 53.8 37.7 54.8 53.3 
Pittabureht: .......5.... 39.8 41.2 32.2 29.7 
Central Pennsylvania... . 50.2 53.4 43.6 47.4 
3 | a ee 44.0 35.5 36.1 38.9 
Western Kentucky....... bY ee 32.4 33.4 33.2 
Prteelareete.. cs ce te 31.9 56.1 61.9 50.4 
, re eee 13.0 15.6 21.4 20.7 
Ohio, Southern......... 24.3 38.1 34.5 30.0 


* Rail and river mines combined. 
+ Rail mines 
(a) No report. 


Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


Cars Loaded 
All Cars Coal Cars 
Widule aun: DO 3 POE ee iciics once. 302 8a hve wcies 917,896 193,551 
I och so hein hole zw 7 deaie Ra ba atest 830,223 178,457 
FRO WOMEN ITE UWE sc aseik a fs coke Oh .ale bag euins due hEee 793,115 195,970 


Surplus Cars 
All Cars Coal Cars Car Shortage 
15,819 4,845 80,633 38,771 
20,786 5,322 76,900 39,197 
254,100 97,634 


et a Oe SP TE PoP ao 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 

















British Production and Prices Show Increase 
Export Demand Strong 


The output of coal in the British 
mines during the week ended March 3 
was 5,566,000 tons, according to a cable 
received by Coal Age. This was within 
78,000 tons of the high record for the 
year. 

Quotations for the various grades for 
the week ended March 17 show a sub- 
stantial advance over the previous week. 

The South Wales market continues 
strong. Most operators are booked 
ahead for the balance of the month, 
while additional inquiries are coming in 
from France and other countries. There 
was no improvement in_ shipping 
facilities. 

Coke is in good demand, both for 
home consumption and export. French 
buyers are numerous. 

It is reported that the gas companies 
are endeavoring to make certain 
changes in their buying policy with re- 
spect to contracts for the ensuing year. 
Under present conditions coal is sup- 
plied to the gas works in regular 
monthly tonnages. This practice has 
been in force for several years. Previ- 
ously it was the practice to supply 60 
per cent of the required tonnage during 
the six winter months and 40 per cent 
during the remaining months of the 
year. It is said that the gas companies 
intend to resume this plan of deliveries 
by inserting a clause to that effect in 
their new contracts. 





Export Movement at Hampton 
Roads Active 

Business at Hampton Roads last week 
was brisk, with prices slightly on the 
incline and with increase in export busi- 
ness the feature of the market. Move- 
ment in all directions increased, al- 
though a temporary dropping off in 
dumpings took place, due to delayed 
shipping coastwise. 


what stronger than in past weeks and 
the outlook was brighter. The car 
situation improved, and price fluctua- 
tions were not regarded as permanent. 


Export Clearances, Week Ending 
March 10, 1923 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For Cuba: Tons 
Br. SS. Berwindvale, for Havana.....7,928 
For Germany: 
Nor. SS. Hallgyn, for Hamburg....... 9,316 
For Holland: 
Br. SS. Ventura de Larrinaga, for Rot-_ : 


socks ie 7,285 
For South Africa: 
Dan. SS. Rolf, for St. Lucia.......... 2,699 
For West Indies: 
Dan. SS. Nordstjernes, for Bridgetown. 3,331 
Amer. SS. Levisa, for Kingston....... 2,263 
Nor. SS. Landaas, for Jarnverkets....7,004 
Amer. Schr. Augusta W. Snow, for Tu- 
SR Seer er ere 990 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Belgium: 
Nor. SS. Mirjam, for Antwerp........ — 
Nos. SS. Tideman, for Antwerp....... — 
For Cuba: 
Nos. SS. Hundvaago, for Havana.... — 
Nor. SS. H. K. Waage, for Havana.... — 





French Production, Imports, Exports 
and Consumption, 1922 


PRODUCTION 
In Metric Tons 





Coal: 
Districts Dec. 1922 1922 

Nord and Pas-de-Calais 

Non-devastated mines... . . 638,646 7,554,532 

Devastated mines........ 734,236 7,825,021 
SRR A IE RRR 324,486 3,676,764 
Se eee 224,257 2,688,280 
Clermont-Ferrand.......... 112,839 1,289,987 
ee By he ee 164,686 1,904,806 
OO Se ae 157,077 =: 1,783,834 
i Se eee 65,534 734,984 
| | RES Reena 4,687 55,988 
CUMIN os ick eee: 5,366 69,140 
SEGRE RE eh aeeree 7,780 99,873 
Ee a ee 381,229 4,232,400 

Rp eee ee ee 2,820,823 31,915,609 


Coke: 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais 



























































































































































































































































































































































: Non-devastated mines... . 35,011 348,714 
Movement of coal to ‘ Germany and Devastated mines........ 30,484 191,175 
the Scandinavian countries was one of Loire..................... 34,494 363,599 
the unusual features of the market, and no beet e eee eee ene e eee ees mR. 8,643 
the trade looked forward to a continu- jonURe 2895 (19/352 
ance of this business which is being = == 99 ones. tice 
developed ona rather extensive seale. NN oe one lee 113,498 1,026,467 
The tone of the market was some- PURER Ss 56's sv taneoh save 277,634 2,828,803 
60 TIT T T TL 
5. cr | 
aB0-BET a 921-1922)| 
50 AY Pp pa 1925; —_A—— eA f- 
4544 : ee AN TE ETT FES 7 Ne 
e + ] 4 4 LY Y 1] bp, = 
c 9 @ — 
yo 40 t 1922- 4 / ; aa H LUE al vty 
g55 tt : 
[ { 1 
2 30 } HH 
2 25 CoH 
A : i 
‘= PRODUCTION OF ti 
= COAL | 
= 15 t T A 
j t BY WEEKS 
10 Y t 
os} } 
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al _ a a an = 
“1 8t eI 3 10T 6 bres 1219262 9 HBT 4AB4 B29 OBWE W273 OTH 3 101 
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IMPORTS 
Coal Dec. 1922 199 
OP Steere 34 
Great Britain.....,....,..-:. 12a okay 
TT SS ee pane eee 176,864 ret yeH 
Nc vcndsdkinscncce nse “ae 
Germany. 6....50:.:..1. S67 ‘ 
Netneriands: .<.. 645 0s. 1 39 730,605 
Other countries............ 105 406 
eee 1342 
PAIN oo i wre ra cadets 2,176,745 22.334 1! 
“ Coke: J 4,126 
Te 27,684 
Belgian 6.326... ie 47,837 aie 
Germany... --. 408,435 4,303'394 
ther countries.......... : 56,869 269/049 
reer 540,825 5,140,183 
Patent fuel: 
Great Britain.’:............ 17,088 138,207 
SE ere eee 52,235 781,264 
RR PIREIMIIN 66.500 056 0 a. 35 owas wicks 47,481 498.420 
Other countries............. 267 4.483 
4 dee teased 117,071 1,422,374 
EXPORTS 
Coal: 
Lo Se se ee 96,587 453,075 
es 123,217 704,048 
Spain. . ee ree 1,109 2.925 
ae ee 10,226 59,022 
ae eee 37,905 454,950 
Other countries, and bunker 
BES. seta in iat es 31,329 473,415 
MOOI SS Cine Nis-ova. 70S 4.0 Se 300,373, 2,147,435 
Coke: 
ey. 5,928 89,334 
EMR lis elec iid 6 8 ase Bhs.8 1 376 
1 Serer ee 20,567 192,880 
SEINMINY ise aco Sin en's SSE 9,678 
Other countries. ............ 5,334 168,860 
i ee er ner 32,280 463,128 
Patent fuel: 
Switzerland.......... felReas 9,084 45,575 
Other countries and bunkers.. 8,332 68,479 
MAMIE o.oev awa sah eed nuts 17,416 114,054 
CONSUMPTION 
BO a  ohctese aocawes ia oink 4,697,195 52,102,300 
CO ee sO fp.0%0 622,043 5,703,522 
POR 2 Soo BGA es bo 377,289 4,137,123 
CC a ae eee re 5,696,527 61,942,945 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. piers, Lamberts Pt. Mar. 8 Mar. 15 
PETES 823 70 


Carsonhard........ . 7 
{eS SS ee ee 57,801 49,990 
Tonsdumped for week.....:... 124,126 131,863 
Tonnage waiting.............. 19,000 = 11,475 
Virginian Ry. piers, Sewalls Pt. 
ES PS a aera errr 1,209 1,354 
TOMSOMHETG.......;5...- ae 70,370 78,080 
Tons dumpcd for week......... 130,715 107,822 
Tonnage waiting........:..... 11,315 10,697 


C. & O. piers, Newport News 


Carsonhard...... ; 864 1,375 
eae ee 60,650 75,750 
Tons dumpcd for week......... 94,483 67,505 
Tonnage waiting.............. 18,745 5,620 
Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
PIERS 
March 10 March 17} 


Pool 9, New York...... $7.00@$7.50 $6.75@87.25 
Pool 10, New York..... 6.15@ -o 6.01 6.40 


Pool 11, New York..... 5.00@ 5 

Pool 9, Philadelphia.... 7.00@ 7.20 7.00@ 7.40 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.... 6.30@ 6.55  6.25@ 6 50 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.... 5.50@ 5.80 5.25@ 5.%0 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads.... 7.00@ 7.25 7.23 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 6.50@ 6.75 6 40@ 6.65 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds..... 7.00@ 7.25 7.25 


BUNKERS 


Pool 9, New York...... $7. 30@ $7.80 
Pool 10, New York..... 6.45@ 6.80 
Pool 11, New York..... 5.30@ 6.05 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. ... 7.25@ 7.50 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.... 6.60@ 6.90 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.... 5.75@ 6.15 
Pool 1, Hamp Rds.... 7.00@ 7.25 . 
Pool 2,Hamp. Rds...... 6.50@ 6.75 7.25 


Current Quotations British Coal f.0.b./ 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations, by Cable to Coal Age 


AMDWNIH 
ou 
S 
~ 
a 
Ss 


March 10 March 1I7f 
Admiralty, large...... _30s.@32s.éd. 34s.@ 35¢. 
Steam, —. Sessae’ Gas: 26s.@ 27s. 
Newcastle: : 
see steams........ Rigs ty 34s.@ 35s. 
Ns cotie.e na 4's .6d. s. . 
Best bunkers....... 30s.@32s.6d.  358.@ 37¢.6d. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in hesv 
type; declines in italics. 
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ALABAMA 


‘onsolidated Coal Co. is mak- 
F a Pgh coeninas near its old workings 
at Dora and is constructing a spur ‘track 
*onnection to move the output. 

The American Fuel Co., Birmingham, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$500,000, with $100,000 paid in, and will 
engage in a general fuel business. 

Glen Mary Coal Co., Birmingham, is de- 
veloping a new mine in Marion County. 

The Jagger Coal Co., Birmingham, is 
electrifying its mines at Prospect, Ala. 

The Corona Coal Co. is considering the 
reopening of its Townley mines, which have 
peen idle for the past two years. 


ARKANSAS 


The Southwestern Coal Commission was 
organized at Fort Smith, Ark., Feb. 28, at a 
meeting of coal operators and_representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 21, to discuss the agree- 
ment, previously signed in Kansas City 
by operators and workers. John L. Britton, 
McAlester, Okla.. president of District 21. 
was elected chairman of the commission. 
Members of the commission elected were 
for the miners: Dave Frampton, Moberly, 
Mo., international organizer for the miners, 
and W. C. Dockerman, Huntington, Ark., 
for the operators, J. Reid, general man- 
ager, Cameron Coal Co., Williams, Okla. ; 
Robert Boyd, Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Hartford, Ark., and P. R. Steward, Fort 
Smith, commissioner for the coal operators’ 
association. 

Passage of a severance tax bill, levying 
1 cent a ton on all coal mined in the state, 
was one of the final acts of the Arkansas 
Legislature, and the only one affecting the 
coal industry in the state. An alternate 
proposal to levy a tax of 1 per cent on 
the sale price at the mine failed to carry. 
The proceeds of the proposed tax were to 
have been used for the support of schools in 
the state. 





COLORADO 


The Cambro Mine, of the Co-operative 
Fuel Co., Denver, located in Boulder County, 
on the C. B. & Q. R.R., which closed in 
arch, 1922, was reopened in November, 

The Red Ash Mine, owned by Davis, 
Lewis & Son, Gorham, located in Boulder 
County, on the C. & S. R.R., which closed 
ee 1922, was reopened Jan. 15, 

Hastings Mine No. 5, of the Victor 
American Fuel Co., Denver, located in Las 
Animas County, on the C. & S. E. a 
which closed in July, 1921, was reopened in 
July, 1922. 

The Southwestern Mine, of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co., Denver, located in Las 
Animas County, on the C. & S. R.R., which 
closed in January, 1922, was reopened in 
August, 1922. 

Brodhead No. 10 Mine, of the Temple 
Fuel Co., Trinidad, located in Las Animas 
County, on the C. & S. R.R., which closed in 
March, 1921, was reopened in August, 1922. 

The Lambert House bill No. 1 and the 

cy House bill No. 248 are now in the 
Colorado Senate. One of these bills pro- 
Vides for the abolishment of the state 
coal mine inspector’s office and turns ii 
over to the State Utility Commission. The 
other abolishes the office and puts the 
work in the hands of the metalliferous de- 
partment of the state. Both bills are 
termed extremely malicious by the coal! 
operators, _The present system ,of state 
coal mine inspection is paid for by the 
operators, who bear a small tax by the 
state on each ton of coal mined. 


House bill No. 149 in the legislature, 
Rerwwck it is alleged of the United Mine 
workers, provides that every coal miner 
Ss required to have a state license to work 
underground, that he will not be granted 
a license unless he has worked underground 
: least two years. This bill has justi 
fen ordered printed and has not come up 
or passage. 


i In the Colorado Legislature amendments 
are been made to the House bill intro- 
weed by R. D. Elder, Lake County, pro- 


viding for the establishment of a state 
fuel administration to regulate and con- 
tro] coal and coke fuel prices, the measure 
being passed by the House on third reading. 


The Mine & Smelter Supply Co., with 
branches in Denver, Salt Lake City and 
El Paso, has taken over exclusive repre- 
sentation for the States of Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Wyoming, New Mexico, and West- 
ern Texas for Wilson Plastic-Arc Welders 
and Wilson Color-tipt Welding Metals. 


Storage season prices for this year, 
effective April 1, have been announced by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., which usually 
sets the precedent for Colorado. Mine quota- 
tions for the Walsenburg and Canon City dis- 
tricts are: Lump: 


$5.50. In the Trinidad district prices are: 
Lump: April-July, $4.50; August, $4.75, 
September, $5. Nut: April-July, $4.25; 


August, $4.50; September, $4.75. 


ILLINOIS 


The Shuler Coal Mining Co., at Alpha. 
Mercer County, is developing its No. 1 mine, 
a new property, on the Burlington R.R. 

Hickory Hill Coal Co., at Equality, Gal- 

latin County, reopened their mine, closea 
in October, 1921, located on the Shawnee- 
town branch of the L. & N. Ry. 
_ Gallatin Coal & Coke Co., at Equality, 
Gallatin County, have reopened their mine, 
located in the L. & N. Ry., which was closed 
in October, 1921. 

Big Creek Coals, Inc., at Harrisburg, 
Saline County, has reopened mines Nos. 2, 
4, 5 and 6, located in the Big Four. Mine 
No. 2 was closed in October, 1921; Nos. 4 
and 5 in August, 1921, and No. 6 in De- 
cember, 1920. This company has another 
mine, No. 3, also located at Harrisburg. 

A new coal company, incorporated under 
the name of the Utilities Coal Co. has taken 
over the No. 18 and No. 19 mines operated 
by the Peabody Coal Co. at West Frank- 
fort, and owned previously by the By-Prod- 
ucts Coke Corporation, of Chicago. ‘I'he 
new company has John F. Gilchrist of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. as its president 
and Stuyvesant Peabody, head of the Pea- 
body Coal Co. as its vice-president. The 
Peabody company will continue to operate 
the mines. 

The Globe Coal Co., of Chicago, has is- 
sued formal announcement of the transfer 
of the Western sales agency for Pittston 
anthracite from Williams & Peters to it- 
self, as previously reported in Coal Age. 
After April 1 the Globe company wil! 
handle all Pittston all-rail anthracite west 
of Pennsylvania and will continue the sale 
of the Hudson Coal Co.’s Lackawanna coal 
west of Indiana. It also was announced 
in New York that the Buffalo Lake tonnage 
will be handled by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
of Wisconsin, and the C. Reiss Coal Co. 
The following changes in the personnel o 
the Globe company are announced: F. W 
Barrett, who has. been connected with the 
company in various capacities for a great 
many years, will be vice president, suc- 
ceeding E. S. Van Sant, retired; F. N. 
Pease, who for a long period of years has 
been the Western representative of Wii- 
iams & Peters, will be secretary; A. R. 
Loring, who has acted in the past as as- 
sistant treasurer, will be treasurer, suc- 
ceeding Willis D. Maier, retired; L. W. 
Sanborn, who has been associated with 
the company for many years, will be as- 
sistant treasurer. 


The No. 12 mine of the O’Gara Coal Co. 
near Harrisburg, will be rebuilt during the 
coming six months. The mine was shut 
down March 1 to permit the construction 
of a steel and concrete tipple and the in- 
stallation of some new machinery. Haul- 
ageway grades underground will be leveled 
so that 2 per cent will be the maximum for 
any part of the mine and a good deal of 
new steel will be laid. Four electric 
gathering locomotives and several more 
shortwall coal cutters will be added to the 
production equipment. Heretofore mules 
have been used extensively for gathering. 
After the improvements have been made 
few mules wil]l be left. It is expected the 
potential capacity of the mine will be raised 
from 1,000 tons a day to approximately 
2,000 tons. 
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of Danville, 
a capital of $150,- 
incorporators of the new com- 
pany are Richard Y. Hoffman, Walter L. 
Millner and Kenneth M. Fiske. 

On Feb. 28 the No. 2 mine of the Grove- 


The Southern Mining Co., 
has ineorporated with 
000. The 


land Coal Co., which is 202 ft. deep and 
whose average coal thickness is 4 ft. 4 in. 
hoisted 2,115 cars in exactly 8 hours, which 
netted 2,932 tons of coal. 


M. S. Ketchum, dean and director of the 
College of Engineering and Engineering 
Experiment Station, University -of Illinois, 
has announced that applications for appoint- 
ment to the research graduate assistant- 
ships which are maintained by the experi- 
ment station of the university will be re- 
ceived up to April 1, 1923. The university 
maintains fourteen of the assistantships 
and two others have been established under 
the patronage of the Illinois Gas Associa- 
tion. These appointments are open to 
graduates of approved American and foreigii 
universities and technical schools who are 
prepared to undertake graduate study ir 
engineering, physics or applied chemistry. 

The Citizens Coal Mining Co. has made 
a stock dividend of 650 per cent, basing 
this stock issue on accumulated surplus 
and undivided profits. ‘The company in- 
creases its capital from $60,000 to $300,000. 


The executive committee of the Illinois 
Mining Institute in Springfield March 10, 
decided to hold the summer meeting of 
the Institute on a boat trip on either the 
Illinois or the Mississippi River. W. J- 
Gates, of St. Louis, was made chairman 
of the entertainment committee, which in- 
dicates that the institute will have a suc- 
cessful and satisfactory outing. John E. 
Jones, safety engineer of the Old Ben Coal 
Corporation, was chosen to succeed the late 
Prof. -H. H. Stoek on the executive com- 
mittee. 


INDIANA 


Warren S. Blauvelt, president of the In- 
diana Coke & Gas Co., of Terre Haute, be- 
lieves it is possible, by allowing a commis- 
sion on freight bills graded to encourage 
summer shipment, to establish a system of 
freight rates on coal ani’ coke which would 
adequately reward consumers, dealers, and 
shippers for co-operating to utilize existing 
mine and railroad equipment uniformly 
throughout the year, and thus reduce the 
costs of mining, transporting and distribut- 
ing fuel, with consequent material reduc- 
tion in price to consumers. 

Three new provisions are contained in the 
codification of the state mining laws intro- 
duced as a bill in the General Assembly by 
Senator Clem J. Richards, a coal operator. 
One provision seeks to protect miners from 
the danger of oil and gas wells that are 
drilled in concrete or piping. Another gov- 
erns the placing and_use of electrical ap- 
pliances in mines, and the third deals with 
the manner in which worked-out parts of 
mines shall be sealed off from other parts. 
The bill introduced previously by Sen- 
ator Richards providing for a state min- 
ing department, separating the present state 
mining inspection work from the State In- 
dustrial Board, is not a part of the codifica- 
tion bill. The proposal however, has the 
unanimous approval of the codification com- 
mission, Governor McCray, the Industrial 
Board and operators and miners in the 
state, according to Carey Littlejohn, state 
mine inspector. The bill has passed the 
Senate by a vote of 40 to 3 and has gone 
to the House. 

Clem G. Richards, Senator in the Indiana 
General Assembly. is being boosted in the 
western part of Indiana for the nomina- 
tion for Governor at the next prim?ries. 
Mr. Richards is a coal operator of Terre 
Haute. 

The Big Four contemplates. starting 
actual construction of its $5.000.000 terminal 
yards just north of Terre Haute some time 
this year, according to a Big Four official. 
The company also is making arrangements 
whereby coal and freight trains from and 
to the Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre 
Haute R.R. will be constructed over the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul belt line 
east of Terre Haute, thus eliminating” all 
freight movement through the city and per- 
mitting a much speedier service for coal 
and freight trains. The company also con- 
templates constructing a cut-off from the 
new yards to the bridge of the C. M. & 
S. P. over the Wabash and from there to 
some point on the main line between St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods and Sanford. This will 
eliminate a heavy grade between Terre 
Haute and St. Mary and dispense with all 
coal and freight movement. through Terre 
Haute. 

The Love Coal Co., Anderson has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000. to en- 
gage in coal mining; directors, Eldra O. 
Love, E. C. Love and L. B. DeSanctis. 
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A second election in District No. 
U.M.W.A., the Indiana district, held be- 
cause of insufficient pluralities in the first 
election, made no important changes in re- 
sults. The complete roster of officials 
elected for the new term follows: W. D. 
Van Horn, Terre Haute, international board 
member; John Hessler, Terre Haute. dis- 
trict president; T. I. Roberts, Terre Haute, 
district, vice-president; William Mitch, 
Terre Haute, district secretary-treasurer ; 
Elmer Whitman, Princeton, board member 
subdistrict No. 1; Harvey Cartwright, Bick- 
nell, board member subdistrict No. 2; 
James H. Terry, Dugger, board member 
subdistrict No. 3; Dave Jones, Terre Haute, 
board member, subdistrict No. 4; William 
Lackey, of Bicknell, and Joe Wallace, of 
Terre Haute, assistants to the legal depart- 
ment; John R. Morgan, of Linton; Earl 
Jones, of Terre Haute, and Roscoe Barrett, 
of Shelburn, district auditors and members 
of the credential committee, and Clyde 
Webster, Terre Haute; Joe Edwards, Bick- 
nell, and Richard Roberts, Linton, district 
tellers. 


KANSAS 


The old Morley coal mine near La Cygne, 
which was originally dug and operated by 
the Morley Bros., in the early 80’s is to be 
reopened and operated by an organization 
consisting of Jake Demarrs and others. 
ay eae shaft has been sunk to a depth 
re) % 


KENTUCKY 


Plans to install radio sending and re- 
ceiving sets in Cincinnati, Lexington and 
Hazard with a network of receiving sta- 
tions throughout the coal field in eastern 
Kentucky to facilitate communication are 
being made by the Hazard Coal Operators’ 
Exchange representing coal operators in 
eastern Kentucky. The object is to keep 
isolated mine oftices posted on prices and 
market conditions at a big saving in long 
distance telephone tolls. 

Coal properties of the state are to be 
taxed more severely in 1923, the State Tax 
Commission having ordered a levy increase 
of $81,235,000 for the year, and of this 
$27,550,000 is to be added to the coal as- 
sessments. So much talk is heard relative 
to coal not paying its proportional tax that 
the matter is being pushed, especially by the 
press, and it looks as if the next legislative 
session might pass a coal-tonnage tax. 
Operators have fought this movement for 
years. 

Considerable construction is planned by 
Eastern Kentucky mining companies this 
year. It is reported that the Imperial Elk- 
horn Coal Co., at Sergent, Ky., plans erec- 
tion of 100 additional miners’ homes; and 
the Consolidated Fuel Co. will add 50 at 
Dalna, while the Apex Coal Co. plans a new 
commissary along with other buildings. It 
is further reported that some of the com- 
panies are planning to enlarge facilities for 
larger capacity production, realizing the 
need of a high rail rating in order to get 
out much coal when car shortage is chronic. 

According to a press statement the State 
Tax Commission has been busy trying to 
explain how come that Henry Ford paid 
$15,000,000 for 30,000 acres of land and im- 
provements in Pike County, when Pike’s en- 
tire 423,782 acres is assessed at only 
$19,466,686. 

According to preliminary figures issued 
by the Kentucky Department of Mines on 
March 5, coal output of the state in 1922 
was 41,293,933 tons, or 11,016,274 tons 
greater than in 1921, in spite of mine and 
rail strikes, which hampered production for 
some time, and in spite of a year of poor 
car supply. Harlan County, with 6,128,361 
tons, led the state. District No. 6, com- 
posed of Letcher, Perry and Knott counties, 
showed_7,882,613 tons. In western Ken- 
tucky District No. 1, including Webster, 
Hopkins, Christian, Henderson and Union 
Counties showed 7,408,238 tons. It was re- 
ported that 46,558 men were employees as 
against 39,971 the previous year. 

Several water power projects for de- 
velopment of cheap electric current in the 
state are of interest. The Louisville Gas 
& Electric Co. and City of Louisville are 
after rights for producing power at the 
Ohio Falls, Louisville, and on the Cumber- 
land River, near Burnside, Ky., while a 
group of Indianapolis men are also after 
the Burnside project. 


MINNESOTA 


A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota Legislature requiring coke offered 
for sale te be free from foreign substances 
and thoroughly dry when weighed. 
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MISSOURI 


Four farms, comprising 376 acres were 
purchased early in March by representa- 
tives of the Glasgow Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co. The purchase was made in 
connection with the new coal field develop- 
ment work now in progress by the Kansas 
City Power & Light Co., and the land will 
be used by the company. 

A iarge coal deposit has been located on 
the farm of John Hobein, two miles south 
of Drake in Gasconade County. The vein 
is close to the surface. 

Norman Holt, who has been prospecting 
for coal on the Dilley farm, near De Witt, 
has found a vein of fine quality coal over- 
laid with a layer of slate that will make 
it safe for mining purposes. Work wili 
be continued to bring the mine to a state 
where operations can be continued and 
coal gotten out for market purposes on a 
paying basis. 


NEW YORK 


John M. Ross has been named vice-presi- 
dent of the Coai and Iron National Bank, 
New York City, effective April 1. Mr. 
Ross has been recently identified with the 
Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., as 
vice-president. He is well known in New 
York banking circles, having for a. time 
prior to the war been Atlanta representa- 
tive of the National City Bank of New 


York. After the war Mr. Ross went to the 
Guaranty Trust Co., becoming assistant 
treasurer. 


Directors of Burns Bros. have set April 9 
for a special meeting of stockholders at 
which the recently announced plan for re- 
capitalizing the corporation will be acted 
upon. 

Announcement is made that the exclusive 
license to manufacture and sell the Mitchell 
electric vibrating screen has been acquired 
by the C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., New York 
City, designers and manufacturers of ma- 
terial handling equipment.. 


OHIO 


A strike of about 900 miners at the Sugar 
Creek mines of the Ohio Collieries Co.. 
near Athens, was declared last week be- 
cause of the method of dividing work. Men 
“marked up” at one mine refused to go to 
work unless men at other mines received 
their proportion of work. The miners have 
been having about one-third employment 
for some time. Officials of the United Min«e 
Workers, Ohio district, have been called 
upon to settle the trouble. 


Effective March 1, John J. Masterson 
has been appointed manager for the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., at Akron, with office in 
Second National Building, succeeding Rob- 
ert E. Frazer, who has been advanced to 
manager of the company’s New York office. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion has signed a contract renewing the 
existing wage scale with the United Mine 
Workers of America, according to a state- 
ment of John L. Britton, district president 
of the mine workers. 


The Union Tractor Co., of Coffeyville, 
Kan., has obtained leases on a large acre- 
age of coal land near Oologah, and it is 
announced that the company will extend 
its electric line to the district in the near 
future and develop the coal. It is planned 
to open several mines at once. 


The Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas 
City, is planning to develop a large coai 
field in the vicinity of Vinita. It will be 
a steam shovel proposition. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Lehigh & New England R.R. has 
announced that it will receive bids for 
the following anthracite locomotive fuel: 
450 gross tons of pea coal and 60,000 gross 
tons of No. 1 buckwheat coal. Bids must 
be submitted and addressed to E. Hughes, 
purchasing agent, rooms 612-614, 437 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa., by noon, March 
29, and they will be opened at 3 p.m. on 
that day. 


Robert Johnson, mine inspector of the 
eighth anthracite district, reports seven 
fatal accidents during 1922 among a total 
of 9,409 men and boys employed in and 
about the mines. Coal produced totaled 
2,006,957 tons, 1,715,230 tons of which was 
shipped to market. Owing to the six 
months’ strike the number of days worked 
averaged from 121 to 156 
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Shipments of anthracite in Febry 
reported to the Anthracite Bureay 
formation, Philadelphia, amounted to 5 95). 
713 gross tons, as compared with § 239 0k, 
gross tons during the corresponding m¢ it 
last year—an increase of 712,699 ton x 
13.6 per cent. The record for February - 
this year is second only to that of Feb; * 
1921, when the peak shipment for : 
month was established, 5,966,101 SToss t 
being shipped to market. With poe 
twenty-four week days, two of which yw, ~ 
legal holidays, bringing the working time 
during that month to 22 days, February 
shipments of this year were exceeded 5 
the preceding month of January, wh 7 
there were 26 working days, by onl 720 104 
tons, or 10.8 per cent. The daily shipments 
in February were 270,532 tons, as compar, 


» ag 


with 256,608.5 tons in January. 
by originating carriers were a Foumments 
gross tons: Feb 

ebruary Janua; 

_ ‘ 923 1993 

Phila. & Reading.... 1,206,538 1,381,359 
Lehigh Valley ..... 097,351 1,093'059 
Jersey Central ..... 1,430 588,093 
Lackawanna ....... 57,612 1,038:719 
Delaware & Hudson. 629,514 41.739 
Pennsylvania ...... 83,466 596.989 
oy SSA eee 712,210 750,977 
N. Y., O. & W..... 169,176 178,072 
Lehigh & New Eng. 174,416 303,522 

5,951,713 6,671,822 


A bill that would tax for state purposes 
“all coal other than anthracite” was intro- 
duced in_ the House by Representatiyy 
Walter W. Kohler, Lackawanna County 
on March 12. It provides for a 1-per 
cent tax on the value of coal when washed 
screened or otherwise prepared for market, 
for coking or other use. The tax thus ap- 
plied to bituminous is the same as now 
provided for anthracite coal. The bill fol- 
lows closely the provisions of the anthra- 
cite tax law relative to the making of 
reports to the Auditor General, the pay- 
ment of the tax, penalties for violation, 


Senator Albert Davis introduced a bill 
on March 12 providing for compensation 
for loss of life or property due to sur- 
face subsidence caused by the mining of 
coal, minerals or other materials from be- 
neath the surface of lands within the state, 

Senator Albert Davis, Lackawanna 
County, on March 13 offered in the Legis- 
lature two measures, one creating an an- 
thracite mine-cave fund and the other the 
anthracite municipalities fund. Both bills 
will be introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative David Fowler, Lackawanna. 
The mine-cave fund bill appropriates 25 
per cent of the anthracite tax collected an- 
nually to the use of the commission. This 
money is to be placed in the anthracite 
mine-cave fund of the State Treasury. The 
measures provide that the anthracite mn- 
nicipalities fund’s 50 per cent of the 
anthracite tax revenues shall be taken from 
the tax moneys after 25 per cent has been 
deducted from the tax moneys for the an- 
thracite mine-cave fund. 


The United Mine Workers of America and 
organized labor generally are behind a new 
workmen’s compensation measure introduced 
in the State Senate March 12 by Sena- 
tor Joyce, of Luzerne. It raises the maxi- 
mum weekly compensation to $20 and fixes 
$7 as the minimum. In total disability 
cases compensation would run during the 
period of disability and in a partial dis- 
ability case a period of five hundred weeks 
is provided. 

Insufficient facilities to ship coal was 
reflected in the output of the mines in the 
central Pennsylvania field during February 
when the total output was 69,287 cars, a8 
compared with 82,835 cars in January. 
However, the production was slightly larger 
than the corresponding month in 1922, 
when the output was 67,255 cars. It is 
reported that:the railroads are closing con- 
tracts at prices around $2.50 to $3. 


So drastic is the slump in the coal busi- 
ness in Somerset County that the mines in 
the vicinity of Meyersdale, including the 
Statler Coal Co., the Schell Coal Co. and 
others, have closed down indefinitely. Some 
of the mines are working short time, filling 
orders as far as the car supply, which is 
very limited, will permit. 


George S. Baton, Frank W. Byrne and 
R. H. Jamison were appointed receivers of 
the American Coke Corporation, 
offices in Pittsburgh, by the U. S. District 
Court March 5 after a bill in equity 
been filed against the corporation by the 
Union Explosives Co. Bond of the re 
ceivers was fixed at $50,000. The ex 
plosives company charges that the de 
fendant corporation owes it $4,600 for mer- 
chandise delivered. The assets of the 
coke company, according to the bill, are in 
excess of the liabilities, but it is assert 
that some creditors are threatening sults 
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rty is subject to judgments 
ant Oe igen. The corporation’s plants 
and hut down for 10 months in 1922, ac- 
were * to the bill, but are now in condi- 
te in full for the first time in 


pistrict No, 9, U, M. W. A. has opened 


headquarters 1 
Brownsville, | 
of eneained in the Connellsville coke region 
during the past year. ; 

The Department Internal Affairs has 
i issued a bulletin by the Bureau of 
Ji graphic and Geological Survey deal- 
with coal beds in southern Somerset 
pad nty, by J. D. Sisler. The report, cover- 
icsg twenty pages, describes the distribu- 
nd thickness and character of the coal 
rer of the Wellersburg, Berlin-Salisbury 

oat Confluence-Johnstown basins. The re- 
ene! contains thirty analyses, most of 
nich have been made in the last five 
pe ars, and some of which _are now pub- 
Hshed for the first time. The information 
in this report is based on field work, most 
of which has been done during the past 
two years. , i = 

R. V. Norris, consulting engineer, Wilkes- 
Barre, has taken his son, R. V. Norris, Jr., 
in as junior partner, and the firm will 
nereafter be known as R. V. Norris & Son. 
The new member is a graduate of Yale, 
Ph.B., and Columbia School of Mines 1917, 
E. M. Since graduating he has been as- 
sistant colliery superintendent and later 
mining engineer for the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., lieutenant of engineers in 
the A. in France, and junior and 
senior accountant in Los Angeles. He will 
attend to much of the routine work of 
examination and calculation. 

Bituminous coal companies incorporated 
at Harrisburg recently were: M. & N. Coal 
Co. Curwensville; capital, $50,000; treas- 
urer, L. C._ Morris, Clearfield; incor- 
porators: D. G. Mahaffey, F. C. Mahaffey, 
of Mahaffey, and H. J. Houston, Curwens- 
ville. Renwick Fuel Co., Ligonier; mining 
coal and manufacturing coke; $300,000; 
A. K. Renwick, Ligonier, treasurer, who 
with W. E. Brown and L. L. Tosh, Ligonier, 
incorporated the company. Logans Ferry 
Coal Co., New Kensington; mining, buying 
and selling coal and manufacturing coke; 
$100,000; Frank EE. Pratt, 208 Charles 
Avenue, New Kensington, treasurer. In- 
ecorporators: Robert M. Young, 338 Fourth 
Street, Parnassus; Edgar Earney, Arnold, 
and W. D. Sharpe, Arnold. Grampian Coal 
Mining Co., Clearfield; $35,000; incorpora- 
tors, A. K. Wright, Clearfield, treasurer ; 
George R. Bigler and Ruth Spencer, Clear- 
field. B. M. Coal Co., Uniontown; mining 
coal and other minerals; $15.000; incor- 
porators, John R. Best, Uniontown, treas- 
urer; William G. Miller, Indian Head, and 
Pauline Best, Uniontown. 

State charters have been issued to the 
following coal companies: Shamokin An- 
thraciie Reclaiming Co., Reading; capital, 
$10,000; treasurer, C. H. Price, 1403 Hill 
Road, Reading; incorporators, C. H. Price, 
Clarence L. Noecker, Shoemakersville, and 
William V. Hassler, Wernersville. H. J. 
Thomas Coal Co., St. Marys; acquiring 
coal and coal lands and mining; capital, 
$30,000; incorporators, G. B. Straub, St. 
Marys, treasurer; H. J. Thomas, Kittanning, 
and I. J. Meenan, St. Marys. Oakdale 
foal Co., Oakdale, mining coal and manu- 
facturing coke; capital, $50,000; incorpora- 
tors Valentine Kirch, Oakdale, treasurer; 
J. G. Schreiner, Pittsburgh, and Anton 
Kirch, Pittsburgh. McKeesport Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, mining, buying and 
selling coal and manufacturing coke; 
capital, $600,000; ineorporators, H. A. 
Davis, Solway street and Shady avenue, 
Pittsburgh, treasurer; Whitney Warner, 
oe Ohio, and F. C. Thompson, Dor- 
mont, Pa. 


TEXAS 


The Dillard-McCain Oil Co., drilling a 
test for oil ore mile north of Whitesboro, 
struck a rich vein of bituminous coal at a 
depth of 500 ft. ‘The coal has been analyzed 
and declared of good quality, and borings 
are now being made to determine if the 
vein is of sufficient thickness and extent 
to justify sinking a shaft for mining it. 

C. W. Osborne, president and manager 
of the O. K. Lignite Co. of Dallas, has 
made arrangements to develop 600 acres 
of coal land near Garrison. The company 
is now making arrangements to install a 
hoisting engine and small boilers, as well 
as mine cars, and it is estimated that the 
daily output will be five carloads. 





UTAH 


The town of Huntington mines its own 
coal as a municipal enterprise. 


The little 


COAL AGE 


town is located near the coal field south 
of Salt Lake City. A federal license had 
to be first secured before the enterprise 
could be started on a municipal basis. 

The Rocky Mountain Coal Co., of Salt 
Lake City, with 509,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock at $1 and 1,000,000 shares of 
common stock with no par value, has been 
granted permission by the Utah Securities 
Commission to sell 100,000 shares of 8 per 
cent cumulative non-voting preferred stock 
convertible ‘into first mortgage bonds. The 
stock will be disposed of only through 
licensed agents operating in the state. It 
is estimated that the cost of opening up 
the company’s property will be $277,000. 

The Pahvant Coal Co. has received per- 
mission from the Utah Securities Commis- 
sion to sell $600,000 worth of first mort- 
gage, 7 per cent 20-year bonds, subject to 
a discount of not more than 20 per cent, 
provided that the company gives one share 
of common stock at a par value of $1 with 
each share of bonds sold. The money re- 
ceived in payment is to be trusted, subject 
to release of the commission. The basic 
assets of the company consist of coal prop- 
erties in Carbon County. The capital is 
eae in 2,000,000 shares of par value 
oO . 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Chippewa New River Coal Corpora- 
tion, of Washington, D. C., has been 
granted a charter of incorporation and will 
operate in Raleigh and Fayette counties. 
The company has an authorized capital 
stock of $1,000,000. The incorporators are 
George L. Miller, of Beckley; Hilton W. 
Robertson, Francis A. Crawford, Joseph T. 
Saylor and Carl T. Crawford, of Wash- 
ington. 

The Clarksburg Big Vein Coal Co., 
Clarksburg, capital $100,000, has been in- 
corporated by John P. Kelley, O. L. Bill- 
ingsley, James J. Killeen, James P. Tierney 
and E. B. Templeman, all of Clarksburg. 


The Hess Coal & Coke Co., with an oper- 
ating mine at Granville, along the Monon- 
gahela River two miles north of Morgan- 
town has been sold to Frank L. Bowman 
and Fred Troph, of Morgantown. The 
property involved in the sale consists of 
100 acres of Sewickly coal land, 12 acres 
of Pittsburgh coal land and an- operating 
mine with a capacity of 15 cars daily. 
This is the second purchase of coal prop- 
erty by the Bowman-Troph interests they 
having purchased the Andrew mine, ad- 
joining the Hess workings, only a_ short 
time ago. The mines will be operated under 
the name of the troph Coal Co. 


The Piedmont Coal Co., Huntington, with 
a capital of 20,000 shares without par 
value, has been incorporated by C. W. 
Stricklan, Roy H. Cunningham, G. C. Gar- 
red, James E. Hart and E. E. Winters, Jr., 
all of Huntington. 


The Island Creek Coal Co. declared an 
extra dividend of $3 a share on the com- 
mon stock in addition to the regular quar- 
terly of $2, both payable April 2 to stock 
of record March 26. The regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 a share was declared on 
the preferred, payable the same date. 


WYOMING 


The policy committee of District 22, 
United Mine Workers of America, and the 
operators of southern Wyoming acegpted 
the existing agreement as a basis for the 
coming year beginning April 1. It was 
less than 15 minutes after the men had 
gotten together that they signed a contract. 
Among those in attendance at the meeting, 
held at Cheyenne, were P. J. Quealy and 
Gomer Reese, of Kemmerer; Thomas Rus- 
sell, of Diamondville; John Giorgis, of 
Cumberland; E, C. Brooks and Glenn Knox, 
of Rock Springs, and Martin Cahill, George 
Young and James J. Morgan, representing 
the miners’ union. Conferences with the 
northern operators have not yet been held, 
but it is believed that a similar plan will 
be worked out in short order. 


‘CANADA 


Senator Raoul Dandurant, government 
leader of the Canadian Senate, introduced 
a bill on March 9 to give effect to an order 
in council that had been passed by the 
late Government, setting aside the Hoppe 
coal areas, in Alberta, as a Government 
coal reservation. Senator Dandurant stated 
that the reservation could not be set aside 
without the consent of Parliament, and the 
bill was introduced for that purpose. The 
Hoppe coal areas were granted in 1912, 
and cancelled during the war, because of 
non-payment of rentals. In 1919 the Gov- 
ernment withdrew them from location, by 
an order in council, and set them aside for 
a Crown coal reserve. The Hoppe areas 
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are situated in the Smoky River district, 
in central western Alberta, and contain 
seams of high-grade coal running from 4 
to 17 ft. in thickness. The grade of the 
coal ranges from bituminous to semi-an- 
thracite. At the present time there is nwo 
railway connectidn with the field. 

Operating profits of the Inter-Colonial 
Coal Mining Co. for 1922 are lower by $25,- 
000, at $135,475, according to a statement 
submitted at the annual meeting in Mon- 
treal. Surplus, after payment of $15,253 
preferred dividends and $40,000 common 
dividends is $29,131, compared with $47,- 
922 in 1921. Total surplus, however, is 
higher at $340,511, compared with $311,380 
in 1921. The output of coal for the year 
was 135,508 tons against 150,491 tons for 
the year previous. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The case of the J. M. MacDonald Coal 
Mining Co. of West Virginia, against the 
United States was submitted on briefs to 
the U. S. Supreme Court on March 12. 
This case involves the right to claim from 
the United States the difference between 
prices fixed by the President under Section 
25 of the Lever Act and prices which the 
coal company claimed would be necessary 
to — the cost of production plus a fair 
pro . 








Traffic News 


The concerted effort of most railroads 
serving Indiana and Illinois to put into 
effect a new plan of rating mines for cars 
is getting some results, Already the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. has made tentative agree- 
ments with all its Indiana mines and with 
most of those it serves in Illinois to abide 
by ratings to be made by a railroad board 
and to accept cars on a round-robin system 
in each field served. The plan provides 
that if any mine owner feels aggrieved, the 
production of his mine during the ensuing 
six full days shall be totaled, divided by 
six and the result accepted as the daily 
capacity of the mine. Agreement has not 
been reached yet by Illinois and western 
Kentucky operators with the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Louisville & Nashville, which 
serve both Illinois and western Kentucky, 
and with the Burlington, which taps paris 
of Illinois. Many Illinois operators, espe- 
cially those in the soutnern Illinois field, 
insist the carriers’ proposed plan of abri- 
trary rating by a railroad board is unfair 
and too rigid. A counter proposal by cer- 
tain sections of the state is said to be in 
preparation for the next joint conference 
with the roads on March 23. 

Directors of the Louisville & Nashvilfe 
R.R, declared a stock dividend of 624 per 
cent on the outstanding $72,000,900 capital 
on March 15, payable May 7 to stock of 
record April 16. This increase of $45,000,- 
000 will bring the total capitalization up 
to $117,000,000. The regular cash divi- 
dend of 24 per cent was declared in ad- 
vance, payable Aug, 19, to stock of record 
July: 17. 

The carriers in presenting their side of 
the issues involved in the matter of Ohie 
coal rates and in the case of the Southern 
Ohio Coal Exchange vs, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and other carriers, among other things 
state: “The commission should order car- 
riers to remove the advantages and prefer- 
ences shown to exist in favor of Ohio coal 
shippers and Ohio coal originating fields 
and interstate commerce in Ohio and the 
prejudice and discrimination shown to ex- 
ist against coal shippers and coal originat- 
ing fields in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia and Tennes- 
see, the preference and advantage in favor 
of Ohio consumers of Ohio coal and the 
discrimination and prejudice shown to ex- 
ist against consumers of Ohio coal located 
in Pennsylvania, Michigan and Indiana; 
and the preference and advantage in favor 
of interstate commerce in Ohio and the dis- 
crimination and prejudice shown to exist 
against interstate commerce by putting into 
effect between Ohio coal originating points 
and Ohio destinations rates made in accord- 
ance with the plan proposed by Eastern 
earriers and approved by the commission.” 

A report, adverse to the contentions of 
the Baltimore -& Ohio, Norfolk & Western, 
‘Chesapeake & Ohio and Louisville & Nash- 
ville has been made by Interstate Commerce 
Commission Examiner Bardwell, in the mat- 
ter of divisions between carriers of rates 
on bituminous coal to destinations in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wis- 
consin, The examiner finds that the divi- 
sions as increased by Ex Parte 74 from the 
inner and outer crescent districts to points 
in Michigan and other states are not in- 
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equitable or otherwise unlawful. “The his- 
torical method of making divisions,” says 
the examiner’s report, “resulted in respond- 
ents’ divisions being increased on Aug. 26, 
1920, by greater percentages than those of 
petitioners were increased, but the addi- 
tional revenue accruing to the respondents 
from this cause was more than offset by 
the increase in their operating expenses re- 
sulting from the higher freight rates on fuel 
coal, from which petitioners suffered no cor- 
responding disadvantage. Assuming, aS we 
must on this record, that the divisions in 
force on Aug. 25, 1920, were just and equi- 
table, it is impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that the application of the historical 
method to the rates as increased under Ex 
Parte 74 did not result in divisions which 
were unreasonable or unfair to the peti- 
tioners.” 


Seventeen large coal companies of Illinois 
have filed a complaint with the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission against eleven railroads 
as to excessive freight rates and they have 
asked that the commission order a reduc- 
tion for coal in carload lots. The operators 
ask for a reduction of from 20c. to 40c. 
a ton in carload lots. The complaint of 
the mining companies is to the effect that 
the mines are located within a radius of 20 
miles from East St. Louis and practically 
the same distance from St. Louis, which is 
just across the Mississippi River, and that 
the rate of 9lc. per ton, now charged, is 
unreasonable and discriminatory. Eighty 
per cent of the coal used in St. Louis comes 
from the district in which the complainants 
are situated. A similar suit was filed some 
time ago by the St. Louis Coke & Chemical 
ca of Granite City, against 26 carrier 
ines. 


The application of the Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western R.R. asking permission to con- 
tinue the rates on anthracite and smithing 
coal, coke dust and screenings from points 
in Illinois and Ohio to points in [‘llinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and to St. Louis, 
without observing the provisions of the long 
and short-haul section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, has been denied, effective 
July 16. 


The application of the Delaware & Hud- 
son R.R. for authority to continue the rates 
on anthracite coal from points in Penn- 
sylvania to points in New York and Ver- 
mont, without observing the provisions of 
the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, has been denied, effective July 16. 


The Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Committee, 
Central Freight Association Territory, an- 
nounces a public hearing, 10 a.m., March 
29, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, to consider advance in rates on 
bituminous coal, carloads, from mines on 
Sandy Valley & Elkhorn, Eong Fork and 
Millers Creek railroads, to stations on T. 
St. L. & W., Trilla, Ill., to East St. Louis, 
Tll., inclusive, from $3.72 per net ton to 
combination of locals, on account of no 
movement. 


The Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Committee, 
Central Freight Association Territory, an- 
nounces a public hearing, 10 a.m., March 
29, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, on cancellation of rate on bitumi- 
nous and cannel coal, carloads, to Carbon- 
dale and Anna, IIl., for Illinois Central 
R.R. delivery, from mines in the Cumber- 
land-Piedmont and Gauley regions of the 
. & O., on account of no movement of 
coal, The present rate is $4.54 per net ton. 


The Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Committee, 
Central Freight Association Territory, an- 
nounces a public hearing, 10 a.m., March 
29, Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, to consider advance in rate on 
bituminous coal, carloads, from mines on 
the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn,, Long Fork 
and Millers Creek railroads, to Pt. Pleasant, 
W. Va., via the B O., from $3.14 per 
net ton to combination of locals, on ac- 
= of no movement and rates are obso- 
ete. 

The Coal, Coke & Iron Committee, Cen- 
tral Freight Association Territory, Pitts- 
burgh, announces a public hearing, 10 
a.m., March 29, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, te consider advance 
in rates on bituminous coal, carloads, to 
Bartles and Superior, Ohio, via Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton R.R., from mines on 
Sandy Valley & Elkhorn, Long Fork and 
Millers Creek railroads, from $1.70 per 
net ton to $2.14 per net ton, to eliminate 
Fourth Section violation. 


An embargo placed Jan. 19 by the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Ry. against shipments 
of bituminous coal for various consignees 
at Port Richmond Piers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
was entirely canceled March 9. 

An embargo placed Feb. 15 by the New 
York Central RR. against all shipments of 
coal for the New York & New England 
Cement & Lime Co., Hudson, N. Y., was 
entirely canceled March 10. ° 


COAL AGE 


The Salt Lake & Utah R.R. (Orem line) 
has filed a complaint with the I. C. C. ask- 
ing that the road be made a party to a 
tariff under which coal from Utah Railway 
points is shipped to Nevada and California. 
It is charged that at present shippers and 
receivers of coal in Utah, Nevada and 


‘California are subject to unjust, unreason- 


able, prejudicial and disadvantageous situa- 
tions, which constitute violations of Sec. 2 
and 3 of the I. C. C. Act. The complaint 
goes on to say that the Utah railway, 
which terminates at Provo, refuses to grant 
the complaining company permission to 
enter into the haul of coal from mines in 
the Castle Gate district. It is charged 
that there is an agreement between the D. 
& R. G. Western Ry. and the Los Ange- 
les & Salt Lake read by which these com- 
panies are to haul coal to Salt Lake City 
and Ogden for routing to Nevada and Cali- 
fornia points. The petitioning company re- 
quests as equal chance at a routing with 
the Utah railway and proposes that the 
routing from the coal field be the Utah 
Railway to Provo; Salt Lake & Utah Rail- 
road to Salt Lake; Bamberger Electric to 
Ogden and the Southern Pacific to points 
farther West. 


Asserting that the assigned-car practice 
on the Monongah division of the R 
is playing havoc with commercial coal 
operations five coal companies have ad- 
dressed an appeal to the I. C. C. charging 
that their mines have been supplied with 
only 30 per cent of their requirements for 
several weeks and that mines with con- 
tracts for railroad fuel are being favored. 
The petitioners are the Lambert Run Coai 
Co., the Delmar Coal Co., the Hughes Coal 
Co., the New Superior Coal Co., and the 
Charles D. Robinson Coal Co. The petition 
sets forth that as a result of insufficient 
cars operating cost has increased, custo- 
mers have become dissatisfied and miners 
are leaving to seek steadier work. 


The I. C. C. on March 16 declined to 
support the contentions of the Weirton 
Steel Co., which had assailed the rates on 
coke from Thompson No. 1 ovens in the 
Connellsville region to Weirton, W. Va. 
The commission, in a formal opinion, held 
that the rates are not unreasonable. 








Association Activities 





Monongahela Coal Association 


At a meeting held in Morgantown about 
the middle of March the Monongahela Coal 
Association re-elected C. D. Junkins as sec- 
retary for another year. John H. Jones, 
of Pittsburgh, was unable to be present, 
W. E. Watson, president of the Fairmount 
& Cleveland Coal Co., presiding in his stead. 
There were about twenty members at the 
meeting. Operators in attendance ex- 
pressed the opinion that the lake season 
gave signs of being a good one in so far 
as mines in the Monongahela Valley were 
concerned. 


Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association 
Of West Virginia 


Much of the time of the March meeting 
of the Smokeless Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion of West Virginia held in New York 
was consumed in the consideration of trans- 
portation questions. It was developed dur- 
ing the meeting that in what is known as 
general order No. 28, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission put the double advance 
upon the rail haul so that the total advance 
on Lake coal amounted to $1.74 and the 
total advance on southern Illinois coal was 
$1.17, a difference of 57 cents per ton 
against the West Virginia coals. To take 
care of this matter proper committees have 
been appointed. 











Obituary 





Thomas McLaughlin, 
superintendent of the Rugby Coal Co.’s 
operations at Rugby, Colo., died March 6 
of pneumonia at St. Luke’s Hospital, Den- 
ver. While attending the Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute the previous week, 
Mr. McLaughlin contracted a cold which 
developed into pneumonia, quickly causing 
his death. Though a native of Scotland, 
he came to the United States when only 
ten years old. He served as superintendent 
for several of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
mines. For the last 10 years he occupied 
the position he held at his death. Mr. Mc- 


for many years 
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Laughlin is survived b 
daughters, two sons, ond a prota . 


Robert H. Gruschow, 58, of 
McCabe Coal Co., wholesale “9 
died suddenly of heart trouble y 
at his home in a Chicago suburb and- 
buried March 9. € was well kno 
Chicago coal circles for more than 30 wa 
He began as cashier of the Fairmount @ 
Co. in 1900, was manager of the jobh 
department of the old Chicago, Wilmir 
& Vermilion Coal Co. from 1903 to 
when he became _ vige-president of 
Eureka Coal & Dock Co. In 1913 and 1 
he was president and general man 
the Eureka Company until* April of 
when he formed a jobbing business of 
own. In 1916 J. N. McCabe joineq him 
in 1921 the name of the concern became 
Gruschow-McCabe Coal: Co. It has } ‘ 
announced that no important change jg 44° 
be made in the company. The name ai 
business are to be continued. ; 


Frank Colby, of Noblesville, Ind 
president of the Sheridan Gas, Oil @'G 
Co., died recently of heart disease jn 
Angeles, Cal., according to a telegram 
ceived at his home. The body wag . 
to his home for burial. He is survived 
a daughter, Florence, and two sons, 
and Clark. 








Coming Meetings 





National Safety Council will hold 
twelfth annual safety convention at 
Buffalo Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y,, 
1-5. Managing director and secretary, W, 
H. Cameron, 168 No. Michigan Ave,, Oh 
cago, Ill. 

a Piercing and Mine-Rese 
meet will be held Aug. 27-29, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. ” : 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual convention June 
25-29, at Swampscott, Mass. Secreta 

ork 


the 


L, Hutchinson, 29 West 39th St., New 
City. 

Coal Mining Institute of America 
hold its annual meeting Dec. 19, 20 and 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. D. Ma 
Jr., Chamber of Commerce Building, Pit 
burgh, Pa. 

‘The Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting on April 21 
Norton, Va. Secretary, G. Kilgo: 
Norton, Va. 

International Railway Fuel Association 
will hold its spring convention at the H 
Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, May 21-24. Seg 
separ y eee, J. G. Crawford, Chicago, 


0] 


_ The American Mining Congress will hold 
its twenty-sixth annual convention in con-~ 
junction with the National Exposition of ~ 
Mines and Mining Equipment, Sept. 24-29,” 
at the Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, ~ 
Wis. Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Washing. © 
ton, D.C. ae 

Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting April 
and 26 at the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Secretary, R. R. Yeagley, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. : 

International Chamber of Commerce Wi 
hold its second os meeting in Rome, 
Italy, March 19-26. 


American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its annual meeting at the Chalk” 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., beginning June 25 and continuing 
throughout the week. Secretary, E. 
burg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Colorado & New Mexico Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association will hold its annual meet 
ing June 20 at Denver, Col. Secretary, F. 
Sandstrom, Denver, Col. 


The Electric Power Club’s annual meeting” 
will be held at the Homestead. Hot Springs 4 
Va., Dec. 11-14. Executive secretary, S. 
Clarkson, Cleveland, Ohio. 


__ National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual conference ‘x.’ 2-4 at 
Orleans, La. Secretary, - <« 

Hanover Square, New York City. 


The Gas and Fuel Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society is arranging a second 
sectional meeting at the New Haven meét+ 
ing of the American Chemical Society dur-" 
ing the first week in April. The section 
program will consist of papers on gas ang 
fuel chemistry and a symposium on mot 
—. held jointly with the petroleum ¢ 
vision. 


-* 


eleventh annual meeting of 
Chamber of Commerce of the U 

will be held in New York 
May 7-10. 





